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Cosmic-ray secondaries and tertiaries have been studied 
in a series of experiments. It has been shown that the 
secondaries from lead have !ittle power to produce detect- 
able tertiaries or showers from lead or aluminum. The 
secondaries from aluminum have been found to produce 
more showers in lead than the secondaries from air. The 
absorption coefficient of the secondaries from aluminum 
has been found to be 0.7 cm™ Pb and the absarption coeffi- 
cient of their lead tertiaries 2.0 cm Pb. The values for 
secondaries from air and a heavy roof, and their lead ter- 
tiaries were previously found to be 0.5 cm Pb and 2.58 
cm Pb. The values obtained from Rossi’s and Funfer's 


HIS paper contains an account of experi- 
ments on the production and absorption of 
cosmic-ray secondary and tertiary particles. It 
follows the work of a previous paper.' The results 
of these new experiments and those of other 
workers, B. Rossi,? Funfer,? Ackemann‘ and 
Hummel,’ help to confirm the assumptions made 
and the theory proposed in the previous paper. 

If we place an absorbing layer of lead in the 
path of the cosmic-ray primaries and secondaries, 
we obtain tertiary rays produced by the absorp- 
tion of the secondaries. At the same time the 
primary cosmic rays produce secondary particles 
in the lead. These lead secondary particles are 
strongly absorbed. After a certain thickness 
their number reaches a constant ratio with the 
number of primaries. 

1 J. H. Sawyer, Jr., Phys. Rev. 44, 241 (1933). 

? B. Rossi, Zeits. f. Physik 82, 151 (1933). 

*E. Funfer, Zeits. f. Physik 83, 92 (1933). 


*F. Ackemann, Naturwiss. 22, 169 (1934). 
> R. M. Hummel, Naturwiss. 22, 170 (1934). 


data are 0.32 cm Pb for the air secondaries and 1.18 
cm Pb for their lead tertiaries. It follows that the air 
secondaries and their lead tertiaries have greater energies 
than the aluminum secondaries and their lead tertiaries. 
It has been found that a component of the cosmic rays even 
softer than the corpuscular component is probably the chief 
source of the secondaries producing the showers. There is 
some evidence that non-ionizing particles produce a portion 
of the showers and that possibly non-ionizing secondaries 
are produced in lead and that these particles can produce 
ionizing particles in aluminum. 


In the previous paper the number of tertiary 
particles ejected by cosmic-ray secondaries from 
an absorbing layer was shown to be given by 
the equation 


1—e7 ern) 
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Here n, is the number of tertiaries emerging 
from the bottom of a layer of thickness, /, K is a 
constant, uw, is the absorption coefficient of the 
secondaries, and yu; is the absorption coefficient of 
the tertiaries. A similar result was obtained at the 
same time by Bhabha.* 

The violent bursts of ejected particles, Hoff- 
mann Stésse, produce triple coincidences in the 
usual arrangement shown in Fig. 1. The Stésse, 
however, are rare events in comparison with the 
frequent production of tertiary particles. Messer- 
schmidt’ has shown that the number of Stésse per 


*H. J. Bhabha, Zeits. f. Physik 86, 190 (1933) 
7 W. Messerschmidt, Physik. Zeits. 34, 897 (1933). 
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: Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 
Fic. 1. Diagram of usual cosmic-ray apparatus for in- 
vestigating showers. 


Fic. 2. Arrangement for investigating lead secondaries. 


hour from a large mass of material is only about 
0.5 to 1.0. This is certainly small in comparison 
with the production of tertiaries at a rate usually 
as high as 10 or more per hour. Also the number 
of Stésse is roughly proportional to the amount 
of material present, hence in the present experi- 
ments, where usually small amounts of absorbers 
are used, the number of Stésse is much smaller 
than 0.5 to 1 per hour and so the Stésse can be 
neglected. 

The lead secondaries are assumed to be pro- 
jected in an almost straight-ahead direction so 
that they could not produce triple coincidences 
in a counter arrangement similar to Fig. 1. 
This assumption was experimentally verified in 
(1). A beam was defined by two counters and a 
search with a third counter was made for 
secondaries produced in a large lead block. No 
secondaries were found at any angle hence they 
must have been projected in a straight-ahead 
beam. We neglected in (1) the possibility that 
these secondaries of the absorbing material might 
produce a portion of the tertiary particles by 
their absorption in the same material. In most 
experiments the absorbing material is lead so we 
have made an experimental test for lead tertiaries 
produced by lead secondaries. 

The apparatus used in these experiments is 
essentially the same as that used in (1). The 
three Geiger counters are 4.8 cm in diameter 
and 20 cm effective length. They contain argon 
at 3 cm pressure and operate at about 2000 volts. 
They are connected to the usual selecting am- 
plifier with a thyratron counting circuit. 

The arrangement of Fig. 2 was used for this 
test for lead tertiaries produced by lead sec- 
ondaries. A large block of lead 7 cm thick, 14 cm 
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wide and 40 cm long above the counters cut out 
the air secondaries in the solid angle defined by 
the counters and replaced them with lead sec- 
ondaries. These pass through the top counter 
and fall on the scattering layer S where they 
are absorbed with the production of tertiaries. 
With this arrangement, counts were made 
with the lead block in and with or without the 
scattering layer S. A count was also made with S 
in and the block removed so that the air sec- 
ondaries produced tertiaries in S. From the 
results shown in Table I, we see that the tertiaries 


TABLE I. 
0.63 0.16 0.63 0.32 
Ss em Pb cm Pb cm Al cm Al 
COUNTING RATE WITH 
Pb Block aNnp S 4.1020.17 3.5 40.25 43 40.20 4420.21 
COUNTING RATE WITH 
Pb BLock ALONE 4.02+0.19 3.3 +0.20 4.2 +0.18 4.5+0.22 
COUNTING RATE WITH 
S ALONE 6.9440.24 4.7640.18 4.3340.20 4.7+40.17 





produced in S by the lead secondaries do not 
affect the count. 

The lead secondaries have lower energy than 
light element secondaries and their lead tertiaries 
have still lower energies. This is evident from a 
consideration of the absorption coefficients: For 
air secondaries, 0.32 cm Pb (calculated later); 
for aluminum secondaries, 0.7 cm™ Pb (also 
obtained later). Hence, the absorption coefficient 
of the lead secondaries is much greater and the 
corresponding energy is much smaller than the 
energy of light element secondaries. Hence only 
a very small number of these tertiaries get out 
of the lead. These are probably absorbed in the 
counter walls or in the steel cylinder which 
shields the counters from electrical disturbances. 
Hence they do not affect the count. 

An experiment was performed to test the 
assumption that tertiary particles are produced 
by light element secondaries. For this purpose a 
block of aluminum 15.5 cm thick, 13 cm wide 
and 36 cm long was substituted for the lead 
block in Fig. 2. This thickness of aluminum is 
sufficient to absorb all the air secondaries. Also it 
replaces them with the equilibrium amount of 
aluminum secondaries. 

Runs were made with lead scatterers of various 
thicknesses, with and without the heavy alumi- 
num block. Sample results are shown in Table IT. 
The increase with the aluminum block over the 
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TABLE II. Counting rate with and without aluminum block 
with various thicknesses. 





COUNTING RATE 





LEAD WItH WITHOUT 
THICKNESS Al BLOocK Al BLocK 
0.32 cm 10.7 +0.3 7.520.6 
0.47 cm 14.9+0.8 9.220.7 
0.63 cm 13.620.7 11.520.7 
1.9 cm 10.4+0.4 8.1+0.6 


counters indicates a higher equilibrium value of 
secondaries from aluminum than from the ma- 
terials of the roof and the air ordinarily above the 
counters. It is also possible that aluminum 
secondaries are more efficient in producing lead 
tertiaries than air secondaries are, or a com- 
bination of the two processes may be the correct 
explanation. 

It will be noted that the counting rate has 
increased in Table II. This change is due to a 
change in the counters themselves. From time to 
time during the course of these experiments, it 
was found necessary to change the gas in the 
counters and hence to change their counting 
rate. 

The sources of error, other than that due to 
statistical fluctuations, are those generally found 
with Geiger counters and coincidence circuits. 
One source of error is variation in the counting 
rate of the counters. The causes of any such 
variation are usually voltage fluctuations in the 
high tension and leakage at the condenser-high 
resistance coupling to the first tube. This latter 
was minimized even for adverse weather con- 
ditions by coating with cerosin, a wax with high 
resistance to surface leakage. The high tension is 
taken from a rectifier whose a.c. input is regu- 
lated with a voltage regulator. The output 
voltage was constant to +15 volts as checked 
by a 3 megohm leak and a milliammeter over a 
long period. This voltage fluctuation is not 
sufficient to alter appreciably the counting rate. 

The next source of error is due to the fact 
that the triple coincidence selector does not 
function perfectly. Changes in the efficiency of 
the circuit due to plate voltage fluctuations were 
reduced by floating the B battery with a rectifier 
so that no current was drawn out of the battery. 
Filament battery voltages were also kept within 
restricted ranges. However, there might have 
been some variation in the screen voltage since 
the current to the screens was not balanced out. 
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Fic. 3. Absorption-in-lead curve for aluminum secondaries. 


Finally, the apparatus was checked from time 
to time for long period fluctuations by observing 
the chance count. This chance count over such 
periods was found to be constant within the 
statistical error of the rates obtained in the ex- 
periment. Hence, we conclude that long period 
fluctuations are negligible compared to the sta- 
tistical error. However, there are probably short 
period fluctuations which are at least as great as 
the statistical fluctuation due to a finite count. 

The thickness of the lead scatterer was varied 
with the aluminum block over the top counter. 
The results are plotted in the curve of Fig. 3. 
It is interesting to note that the curve shows 
some evidence of a small second maximum. 
This second rise in the curve occurs at large 
thicknesses of lead. This doubtful maximum is in 
accord with the results of Ackemann‘ and of 
Hummel with two horizontal counters arranged 
side by side. However, their maxima are much 
more pronounced. This difference indicates that 
the particles causing this second increase are in 
the main uncharged. For if the particles are un- 
charged, the top counter of the apparatus would 
not be set off unless a charged particle was 
ejected from the counter walls. However, in the 
arrangement of Ackemann and Hummel both 
charged and uncharged particles can eject 
charged lead tertiaries into their two counters to 
produce coincidences. 

There has been some indication of the presence 
of uncharged secondaries in other work. This 
point we discuss later. The character of the par- 
ticles producing this second maximum is being 
investigated. : 
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Fic. 4. Calculated absorption curve for aluminum seconda- 
ries with experimental points plotted. 


From the data of Fig. 3 by means of Eq. (1) 
we can calculate the absorption coefficients. The 
absorption coefficient of the lead tertiaries pro- 
duced by the aluminum secondaries is found to 
be 2.0 cm Pb. The absorption coefficient of the 
aluminum secondaries in the lead is 0.7 cm Pb. 
The curve obtained from these two calculated 
absorption coefficients is shown in Fig. 4. The 
experimental values are plotted on this curve as 
circles and the statistical errors as the length of 
the vertical lines through the circles. 

Funfer? and Rossi* have done the most ex- 
tensive work with Geiger counters on absorption 
of cosmic-ray particles. Funfer’s arrangement is 
that of Fig. 1 and Rossi's is shown in schematic 
diagram in Fig. 5. Rossi's curve for the variation 
of the triple coincidence count with the thickness 
of S does not agree with Funfer’s curve. How- 
ever, in Rossi’s arrangement it is evident that 
pairs of particles at small angles may produce 
triple coincidences. This difference is partly due 
to the bottom counter being twice the size of 
the other two counters. An example of this is 
shown in the two ray paths drawn dotted in the 
figure. 

In Fig. 6 Rossi’s and Funfer's curves are given 
and the difference is plotted as the dotted curve. 
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Fic. 5. Rossi’s arrangement for investigating air secondaries. 


These two curves are reduced to a common 
basis by considering their respective chance 
counts, which are a criterion for the sensitivity 
of the apparatus. Rossi's chance count is approxi- 
mately twice Funfer’s so the ordinate scale of 
Rossi is made twice that of Funfer. This amounts 
to plotting the two curves as fractions of the 
chance counts and the difference curve is ob- 
tained in the same way. This difference is due 
partly to the above property of Rossi’s apparatus 
and partly to the fact that he had heavy blocks 
of lead protecting the counters at the sides and 
bottom. These blocks of lead should produce an 
increase similar to the dotted curve. In fact, 
Funfer has placed heavy lead blocks at the sides 
of and beneath his counters and found a very 
similar increase of the counting rate over that 
with no protecting blocks. The difference between 
Rossi's and Funfer’s curves is no doubt due to 
the presence of the heavy lead blocks in Rossi's 
experiments. Therefore, we have computed the 
absorption coefficients from Funfer’s curve. The 
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Fic. 6. Rossi’s and Funfer’s experimental results. 
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absorption coefficient of air secondaries is found 
to be 0.32 cm™ Pb, and the absorption coefficient 
of the lead tertiaries produced by these sec- 
ondaries is found to be 1.18 cm™ Pb. The values 
of these coefficients found in our previous paper 
were 0.5 cm Pb for the secondaries and 2.58 
cm Pb for their tertiaries. This difference is 
probably due to the fact that there was a heavy 
roof over our apparatus composed of an inch 
of tile, 4 inches of concrete and a ceiling. Hence, 
most of the secondaries probably came from the 
materials of the roof instead of the air. 

The comparison between the absorption coeffi- 
cients obtained from the data presented here and 
those obtained from Rossi's and Funfer’s data is 
interesting. The secondaries produced in the 
aluminum evidently have a lower energy than 
the air secondaries in Rossi’s and Funfer’s 
experiments. This follows from the fact that yu, 
for aluminum, 0.7, is greater than for air, 0.32. 
The comparison is made with Rossi’s and 
Funfer’s results for air instead of our previous 
results on account of the error due to the heavy 
roof over our apparatus. We see also that the 
absorption coefficient of the tertiaries from 
aluminum secondaries, 2.0 cm™ Pb, is greater 
than that for tertiaries produced by air sec- 
ondaries, 1.18 cm Pb. 

The particles which produce this effect are 
charged particles according to Johnson.* He 
draws this conclusion from a study of the count- 
ing rates with the lead scatterer just below and 
just above the top counter. If there are any un- 
charged particles ejecting showers of particles 
from the lead they would not produce triple 
coincidences with the lead in the first position 
since the uncharged particle could not actuate 
the top counter. If any uncharged particles are 
present the count with the lead above the top 
counter should: therefore be greater than the 
count with the lead below it. ; 

Johnson found such an increase. However, he 
maintains that a’ correction must be applied to 
the count with lead above the top counter. With 
no lead present he assumes all the triple co- 
incidences to be caused by showers created in 
the material of the top counter. These particles 
would be absorbed with the lead below the top 


* T. H. Johnson, Phys. Rev. 45, 581 (1934). 


counter and unaffected with the lead above the 
top counter. Therefore, he subtracts the number 
of coincidences with no lead present from the 
number with the lead above the top counter. 
Then he finds the counting rate with lead above 
the top counter slightly greater than the rate 
with the lead below the top counter. 

It seems probable that some of the coincidences 
with no lead present are due to showers from the 
air and any other materials above the counter. 
Such shower particles would be absorbed equally 
with the lead in either position. 

Johnson's work has been repeated using also a 
third position of the lead, just above the bottom 
counter. This position gives another value of the 
scattering angle and effective area of the lead 
plate. The three positions of the lead are shown 
in Fig. 7 and the results in Table III. 


TABLE III. Counting rate for different positions of S. 


Toral TOTAL 


Posttion or S COUNT TIME RATE 
1. JUST ABOVE BOTTOM COUNTERS 330 37.2 he 8.87 +0.32 
2. JUST BELOW TOP COUNTER 479 49.6 br 9.66 +0.30 
3. JUST ABOVE TOP COUNTER 262 18.0 hr. 14.5 +0.58 
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Fic. 7. Fic. 8. 

Fic. 7. Arrangement for investigating non-ionizing prima- 
ries which cause showers. 


Fic. 8. Arrangement for investigating hardness of primaries 
which produce tertiaries. 


There is a substantial increase in the counting 
rate with the lead just above the top counter as 
Johnson found. This increase might be ascribed 
to the fact that the scattering angle is decreased 
when the lead is moved from beneath to above 
the top counter. However, the scattering angle 
was increased even more by moving the lead 
from position 1 to position 2 and the count was 
not affected. Hence this was probably not the 
cause of the increase. 

Also there might be an increase due to the 
edges of the lead plate being effective in position 
3 and not in position 2. However, the edges are 
effective also in position 1 and there is no in- 
crease; so this is probably not the cause of the 
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increase. Hence, it seems probable that there are 
non-ionizing particles causing some of the 
showers. This causes the large increases in count- 
ing when the lead is moved from position 2 to 
position 3. 

Recent work by Gilbert® and Johnson*® has 
shown that the production of tertiary particles 
increases greatly at high altitudes. Johnson com- 
pares the intensity of tertiaries (denoted showers 
by Johnson and Gilbert) at two high altitudes. 
He finds the ratio of these two intensities the 
same as the ratio of the intensities of the soft 
corpuscular component of the primary radiation 
at the same altitudes. He concludes therefore 
that the soft corpuscular component is the 
principal source of showers. 

In order to test this conclusion the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 8 was employed. Here, the heavy 
lead block cuts down the intensity of the soft, 
corpuscular component and does not appreciably 
affect the intensity of the penetrating cosmic 
particles. If the primary rays causing the effect 
were the penetrating component, then they 
would knock secondaries from the aluminum 
block as before. These secondaries should have 
almost the same intensity as when the heavy 
lead block was not there. This follows since the 
intensity of the primary penetrating rays is only 
slightly reduced by 7 cm of lead. Then, these 
aluminum secondaries should pass through the 
top counter and eject tertiaries from S into 
the bottom counters. 

On the other hand, if the primary particles 
causing this effect are the soft corpuscular ones, 
the 7 cm of lead should cut out about 3} of the 
primary shower-producing rays. These rays 
should build up aluminum secondaries to an 
equilibrium value as the thickness of the alumi- 
num is increased. These aluminum secondaries 
will produce tertiaries in the scatterer S. 

However, in this experiment it was found that 
the triple coincidence count increased with the 
thickness of the aluminum to a maximum and 
then decreased with greater thicknesses to the 
chance count. 

Table IV gives the results obtained in several 
different cases. 

It is easily seen from these results that the 
increase is due both to the presence of the 


°C. W. Gilbert, Proc. Roy. Soc. Al44, 559 (1934). 
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TABLE IV. Counting rates for different thicknesses of blocks. 


THICKNESS THICKNESS THICKNESS 


OF TOP OF 0 

Pb BLOCK Al BLocK Pb SCATTERER RATE 
7 3.8 0.0 16.8 +0.6 
7 : 0.63 18.3406 
7 0.0 0.63 16.8 +0.6 
0 3.8 0.63 27.0+08 


aluminum and the scatterer. Hence we conclude 
that the secondary particles from the aluminum 
are producing showers in the lead scatterer. 
It will also be noted that the increased count is 
considerably less than the count without the 
lead block present. 

Next, the variation of this triple coincidence 
count with the thickness of aluminum was 
obtained. The results are shown in Table V. 

It follows from these results and the results of 
Table IV that the primary particles causing the 
showers are probably even softer than the soft 
corpuscular component of Johnson. We see this 
from a comparison of Table V with Fig. 3. In 
Fig. 3 the increase over the chance count for the 
0.63 cm Pb scatterer and the 15.5 cm aluminum 
block is about 7 or a little over 100 percent of 
the chance count. In Table V, placing the 7 cm 
of Pb over the 15.5 cm aluminum block com- 
pletely absorbs the effect so that we merely 
obtain the chance count. Thus the particles 
which excited secondaries in the aluminum in 
the first case being completely absorbed in 7 cm 
Pb, must be softer than Johnson's corpuscular 
component which would only be about 33 percent 
absorbed. 

The manner in which the number of coin- 
cidences in Table V increases with the thickness 
of Al and then decreases is difficult to explain. 
We might explain this decrease of the effect 
with increased thickness of aluminum in the 
following way. The aluminum first builds up 
secondaries to produce showers in the lead and 
then with increased thicknesses begins to absorb 
out the primary particles which excite the 


TABLE V. Increase of counting rate due to aluminum block 








THICKNESS THICKNESS THICKNESS INCREASE 
OF TOP OF OF DUE 
Pb BLOCK Al BLocK Pb SCATTERER RATE ro Al 

7 0.0 0.63 16.8 +0.6 

7 1.27 0.63 19.9+0.7 3.1 
2.54 0.63 20.9+0.9 4.1 
7 3.8 0.63 18.3+0.6 1.5 
7 7.6 0.63 16.4+0.6 —0.4 
7 15.5 0.63 16.6 +0.7 —0.2 
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aluminum secondaries. But the primary particles 
would have to be exceptionally soft to be ab- 
sorbed by 8 cm of aluminum, and so this explana- 
tion contradicts the fact that they were pene- 
trating enough to go through 7 cm of Pb. 

Another explanation is that these particles are 
some kind of radiation excited in the lead block. 
It has been shown that lead secondaries are not 
effective in the usual experiments. However, 
these particles from the lead might be of a non- 
ionizing nature. Then, they would not be 
effective in the previous experiment. In this case 
the non-ionizing particles would have an oppor- 
tunity to excite ionizing particles in the alumi- 
num. Then, these particles could produce the 
usual showers in the lead scatterer. This explana- 
tion seems rather complex; but it is the only 
one evident at present. 
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The non-ionizing character of the rays from 
the lead block was investigated in the usual way. 
An aluminum block 2.54 cm thick, was first 
placed above the top counter and then below it. 
The same scatterer, a 0.63 cm Pb sheet, was 
used in both cases. The two counts were: 
18.1+0.4 with the aluminum above the top 
counter and 14.5+0.4 with the aluminum below 
the top counter which is equal to the chance 
count. Thus the rays from the lead do not 
affect the top counter, but they produce rays in 
the aluminum which do effect it. The rays from 
the lead must therefore be non-ionizing rays, 
possibly neutrons. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
Professor H. A. Wilson for his kindly interest in 
this work and for the many helpful interviews 
with him during its progress. 
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The Deep Configurations of Cobalt 


H. H. Marvin, Brace Laboratory of Physics, University of Nebraska 
(Received January 7, 1935) 


The energy matrix of electrostatic and magnetic spin- 
orbit interaction is set up for d’s*, d*s and d*, taking into 
account the mutual interactions of these configurations. 
The secular equations are fitted to the deep configurations 
of Co I, separately, by selecting suitable values for the 
interaction parameters. The uncertainty existing concern- 
ing the assignments of a*D, a*G and }*D is removed. The 
g-factors for the Zeeman effect in intermediate coupling are 
calculated for comparison with experimental values pre- 


HE deep electron configurations of the cobalt 

atom are 3d’4s*, 3d*4s and 3d°, according 
to Hund’s theory. The most extensive classifica- 
tion of the Co I spectrum has been given by 
Catalan,' who has assigned the deep terms to 
3d74s* and 3d*4s. The assignments of the quartet 
and doublet F and P terms, based upon the 
intensities of their numerous combinations with 
terms which belong to the intermediate con- 
figurations 3d’4s4p and 3d*4p, are certain. The 
combinations of the other deep terms are both 
few in number and weak. The assignments of 
a*D to 3d7’4s*, and a®G and 8D to 3d*4s are 


1 Catalan, An. soc. espan. fis. y quim. 27, 832 (1929). 


sented in the following paper. The mutual interactions of 
3d*4s with 3d"4s* and 3d° are found to be relatively insignifi- 
cant. The secular equations are fitted to 3d’4s* and 3d’ 
together, tentatively, in order to observe the effect of 
mutual interaction upon the values of certain terms which 
have not yet been discovered, and upon the g-factors. The 
interaction parameters are compared with those of the deep 
configurations of Ni I. 


tentative. This appears to have been overlooked 
by Kayser and Konen,? who have taken these 
assignments as assured. Bacher and Goudsmit*® 
have assigned a°G definitely and a*D tentatively 
to 3d’4s*, and }*D definitely to 3d’. 

Such uncertainty concerning the assignment 
of multiplets is by no means uncommon where 
two or more configurations overlap. The theo- 
retical study of the configurations d’s*, d*s and 
d*, which is presented in this paper, shows that 
it is possible to remove the uncertainty when the 
departure from LS coupling is not extreme. 


p. 501. 
* Bacher and Goudsmit, Afomic Energy States, p. 150. 
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THE ENERGY MATRIX 


The energy matrix in LS coupling of a con- 
figuration which contains an almost complete 
electron shell can be computed rather simply‘ 
with the aid of the eigenfunctions of the corre- 
sponding configuration which contains an almost 
empty shell. The matrices of d’s*, d*s and d® are 
identical in form with those of d*, d*s and ds?, 
except for the constant parts of their diagonal 
elements. The elements of electrostatic inter- 
action of the latter group are known.' The 
elements of mutual electrostatic interaction be- 
tween the configurations have been given by 
Ufford.® 


*Shortley, Phys. Rev. 40, 185 (1932); Johnson, Phys. 
Rev. 43, 632 (1933). 

’ Condon and Shortley, Phys. Rev. 37, 1025 (1931); 
Ufford and Shortley, Phys. Rev. 42, 167 (1932). 

* Ufford, Phys. Rev. 44, 732 (1933). 
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The deep configurations of cobalt deviate 
sufficiently from LS coupling so that the com- 
plete matrices are needed. Consequently, the 
first order eigenfunctions of d’, d*s and ds* were 
set up in exact accord, as to the phases of their 
components, with those employed by Ufford, 
and the spin-orbit matrices were computed. 
The elements of electrostatic interaction were 
taken from the The matrices are 
valid for d’s*, d*’s and d’. 

The diagonal elements of electrostatic inter- 
action of the first-order eigenfunctions of d’s*, 
referred to *F as zero, are 
"HH: OF, +60F,, °F: 24F,— 15F,, 
*G: 4F, +85 F,, 2D: 22F.+135F,, 2p: 
‘F: 0, *D°: 18 F2+ 15F,, 


and the non-diagonal element between the two 


references. 


‘Pp: 15 F.—75F,, 
OF,+60F,, 


2D multiplets is 


(?D*| e/r;;|2D*) = (189)*( F,—5F,). 


The matrix of spin-orbit interaction for d’s*, factored according to values of J, is 


J=11/2 2H 
2H | ta 
J=9/2 2H 2G 
°H —(3/S)a 66/25)%a 
2G | (66/25)!a (3/S)a 
‘F 0 (5 2 ‘a 
J=7 2 2G ‘iF 
2G —(3/4)a 5/8)'a 
‘PF (5/8)4a 0 
°F | (15/16)4a 3/8)4a 
J=5§/2 ‘Ff F 
‘F —(7/6)a = 5/18 ba 
2F | —(5/18)4a (1/3)a 
pe | —(14/15)4a 7/3) 
2p) (10/9)ta 1/3)a 
‘Pp 0 0 
J=3/2 ‘F De 
‘Ff —2a —(21/10)%a 
*p=| —(21/10)4a —(3/4)a 
2p} 5/2)%a 21/16)'a 
‘P | 0 —(2/5)%a 
2p 0 —(7/8)4a 
J=1/2 ‘Pp 2p 
‘P [ —(5/6)a —(14/9 'a 


*P | —(14/9)4e —(2/3)a 


‘Ff 
0 
($/2)%a 
(3 2)a 
2F 
15/16)'a 
—(3/8)4¢ 
—(1/4)a 
De 2pe ‘Pp 
14/15)'a 10/9)%a 0 
7/3)%a 1/3)a ) 
1/2)a —(7/12)%a 12/5)%a 
—(7/12'4a —(1/6)a 0 
—(12/5)%a 0 1/2)ea 
D* ‘Pp P 
5/2 la U } 
21/16 ta —(2/5 bg 7/8)%a 
1/4)a 0 27 8 3g 
0 —(1/3)a —(35/9)'a 
27/8)*a —(35/9)%a 1/3)a 





0 
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The diagonal elements of electrostatic interaction of d*s, referred to ‘F as zero, are: 


2G: 12 F,'+10F,' +Gy', 


‘F: 0, 
2F: 3G,’, 


2D: 5 F,' + 45 F,'+Gy’, 
‘Pp: 1S F,’ —75F;,’, 


*P: 1SF,'— 75 Fy +3Gy', 
2S: 22F,'+135F + Gy’. 


The matrix of spin-orbit interaction for d*s, factored according to values of J, is 


J=9 
J=7 
Ju$ 
J=3 
J=1 


) 


mw 


i) 


~ 


Nm 


2G 
2G 0 
‘F | —a 
2G 
2G | 0 
‘F) —(1/2)a’ 
°F | —(3/4)'a 
‘PF 
‘F | —(7 6)a 
2F | (5/9)4a 
D | (16/15)'a 
Pp | 0 
‘Ff 
‘F | 2a 
2D | (12/5)%a’ 
‘P| 0 
, 
oP | 0 
‘Pp 
‘P| —(5/6)a 
2p 1/18)!a 
25 —2a 


‘F 
—@g’ 
(3/2)a’ 
‘PF 2p 
—(1/2)e — (3/4)4a’ 
0 (3/4)'a’ 
3/4 iq’ a’ 
2F 7p ‘Pp 
5/9)4a’ 16/15)’ 0 
—(4/3)a’ — (4/3)4a’ 0 
— (4/3)4¢@’ 0 21/10)4a’ 
0 21/10)4a’ (1/2)a’ 
°p ‘Pp 2p 
12/5 bg 0 0 
0 7/20)4e (7/4)4a 
7/20)'a’ —(1/3)a’ 5/36)'a’ 
7/4)%a 5 /36)%a 1/3)a’ 
2p 2§ 
1/18)%a’ —2a’ 
—(2/3)a’ 2)4a 
2)4a’ 0 





In d*, the diagonal element of spin-orbit 
interaction for *Ds. is a” and that for *Dg, is 
—3/2a’’. The parameters a, a’ and a” are the 
negatives of the spin-orbit interaction integrals 
for a d electron of d’s*, d*s and d*, respectively. 

The electrostatic interaction elements between 
the first order eigenfunctions of multiplets in 
different configurations are 


d's**G |e*/r,;|d*s *G) =(50)!'R,, 
d's?*F |e?/r;;\d*s *F) =0, 

d'st*F \e2/r,;\d*s *F) =(90)''Ra, 
d's? 2D | ¢2/r,;|d*s *D) = —(35/2)*'Rs, 
d's? 2D*| ¢%/r; | ds *D) =(135/2)*'R; 
(d's*4*P |e?/r;;\d*s *P) =0, 

d’s?*P |e?/r;;\d*s *P) =(315 MR, 
d's? *D*\¢?/r;;\d° *D) =2"Gs, 
d’s*?D*| e?/r;;\d* 2D) =0, 

d*s *D \e?/r,;'d® *D)=(70)!"Ry, 


'R,=(d's*, d*s)(1/35)R*(nd, nd; nd, n's), 
“R,=(d*s, d*)(1/35)R*(nd, nd; nd, n's 


where 


in terms of Ufford’s integrals,* and 
"G_= (d's*, d*)(1/5)G*(nd, n’s). 


The interaction elements are zero between multi- 
plets which have unequal S or ZL quantum 
numbers. There are no spin-orbit interactions 
between these configurations. 


THe CoBALT CONFIGURATIONS 


The complete energy matrices were set up for 
the configurations separately, as the first step, 
by adding the electrostatic elements to the 
corresponding elements of spin-orbit interaction. 
The secular equations, formed by subtracting 
the term value symbol W from each diagonal 
element and equating the resulting determinant 








H. H. 
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to zero, factor according to values of J. The 
degree of each equation is determined by the 
number of rows in the corresponding matrix. 
The roots of these equations were fitted to the 
empirical term values by selecting appropriate 
values for the interaction parameters. Since the 
departure of these configurations from LS coup- 
ling is moderate, approximate values of the 
parameters were found by ignoring the non- 
diagonal matrix elements. The complete secular 
equations were then employed, and the values 
of the parameters were adjusted so that the 
deviations of the computed term values from the 
empirical values were fairly well balanced. The 


values of the parameters are F; = 1522, Fy=112.3, 
a=-—520 for 3d’4s*; F,’=1225, Fy’ =110.9, G,’ 


— 493 for 


= 1290, a’ = —465 for 3d*4s; and a” 
3d°. 

The calculated term values are compared with 
the empirical values given by Catalan, in Table 
I. In the last two columns the g-factors in 
intermediate coupling, computed by the method 


TABLE |. Term values and g-factors 
Con- 
FIGU- Wicm™') g 
RATION Team obs cak LS cak 
3d? 45? a*F oy: 0 0 1.333 1.330 
a*Fin 816 808 1.238 1.238 
a'*F yp 1407 1402 1.029 1.030 
(1402)* (1.030) 
a*F ap 1809 1808 0.400 0.401 
1808 0.401 
btPip 15184 14955 1.600 1.597 
(149.36) (1.597 
bt Pap 18774 15205 1.733 1.720 
(15204) 1.720) 
b'Pin 16196 15590 2.667 2.645 
Gorn 16468 16051 Lit 1.112 
@Grn 17234 16838 0.889 0.889 
Pap 20501 20878 1.333 1.282 
(20850) 1.272 
YPip 21216 21665 0.667 0.689 
“Hise 20992 1.091 1.091 
"Hop 21695 0.909 0.913 
*D-sa 22962 1.200 1.202 
(23843 1.202 
*D~sn 24130 0.800 0.863 
(24882) 0.824 
°Fin $5798 1.143 1.143 
Fin 35478 0.857 0.857 
(35471) 0.856 
Din $6272 1.200 1.200 
56371) 1.200 
'D* sn $5920 0.800 0.800 
($6021 0.800 
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* Term values and g-factors caleulated with configuration interaction between 3d’4 


previously described by the author,’ are com- 
pared with their values in LS coupling. 

The values of the parameters F, and F, are 
determined by the intervals b*P—a‘*F and 
b*°P—a‘F. When calculated from these values, 
a’*G fits into 3d74s* nicely, but *D~- and *D* fall 
so high that a*D and 2D cannot belong to this 
configuration. The multiplet a?D is assigned to 
3d*4s because, like *D of that configuration, it is 
not inverted. The assignment is confirmed by 
the reasonable values obtained for F.’ and Fy’. 
This leaves 8°D to be assigned to 3d’. The 
assignments to configurations, except that of 
a*D, agree with those of Bacher and Goudsmit. 

The deep cobalt configurations appear to be 
rather strongly perturbed, the calculated term 
values differing from the empirical values by 
several hundred units in a few instances. Since 
their mutual not affect 
quartets directly, the distortions of a*P and ‘P 
and their displacements relative to a*F and b*F 


interactions do their 


7 Marvin, Phys. Rev. 44, 818 (1933 


for cobalt, without configuration interaction 


Con- 
FIGU- Wiem g 
RATION TERM obs cak LS 
sd%4s bFs 3483 3483 1.333 1.333 
b4F 4143 4145 1.238 1.237 
bt 4690 4683 1.029 1.028 
DF s 5076 $079 0.400 0.40 
a°F 7442 7629 1.143 1.142 
at} 8461 8679 0.857 0.859 
2*Pin 13795 13857 1.600 1.579 
a*P, 14036 14355 1.733 1 ) 
a‘P 14399 14598 2.667 664 
2D 16778 16799 1.200 ) 
a*D, 16471 16440 0.800 0.879 
“oP 18390 18194 1.333 1.268 
oP, 18775 18415 0.667 OA 
rer 21294 1.111 Lil 
“Gi 21298 0.889 0.890 
‘Sin 47421 2.000 2.000 
3° b?D 21920 21920 »00 1.200 
21918 1.200 
Ds 23153 23153 0.800 0.800 
23165 0 250 


tand 3d* are in parentheses 
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may perhaps be ascribed to the influence of 
intermediate or high configurations which, hav- 
ing sextets, are capable of interacting with the 
quartets of other configurations. These inter- 
actions cannot be studied until the eigenfunctions 
of certain five-electron systems are developed. 

The mutual interaction between 3d74s? and 
3d*4s is so small that it is masked by other 
effects. The calculated values of a®P and }°P, 
which would be pushed apart most vigorously 
by this interaction, are already farther apart 
than the empirical values in Table I. The 
interaction parameter ‘R, must be small. This 
is in accord with the results of Ufford* for Ti II 
and Zr II. The parameter "’R; of interaction 
between 3d*4s and 3d° is probably of the same 
order of magnitude. The effect of this interaction 
is probably insignificant, since the D doublets 
which are directly affected are far apart. 

The interaction between 3d‘4s* and 3d* should 
be considerable, since "G: should be not much 
smaller than G,’. Unfortunately, the number of 
secular equations is insufficient to evaluate the 
unknown parameters. A calculation was deemed 
worth while, nevertheless, in order to study the 
effect of the interaction on the d doublets and 
the g-factors. The matrices, each six elements 
square, were set up for the terms with J=5,2 
and J=3/2 with the elements of configuration 
interaction included. A parameter, denoted by 
B, was added to the diagonal elements for *D5,. 
and *Ds3,2. of 3d° in order to place this multiplet 
relative to atF of 3d74s*. A reasonable value was 
assumed for '’G:, the parameters of 3d’4s* were 
retained unchanged, and the secular equations 
were fitted to the empirical term values by 
adjusting the parameters B and a”. The values 
of the parameters are ‘’G.= 1000, B= 22,510 and 
a” = — 440. 

The term values and g-factors for the terms 
affected by configuration interaction are given 
in parentheses in Table I. The multiplets 5*D 
and *?D~ are pushed apart about 1000 units by 
the interaction which has been assumed, and 
the other terms involved are displaced by lesser 
amounts. The values given for the *D~ terms 
must be considered uncertain to the extent of 
several hundred units, owing to the fact that 
"G_: may actually be considerably larger or 
smaller than the value assumed. These terms 


should be sought in the region 23,500—25,500 
cm~'. The assignment of #D to 3d*® was con- 
firmed by solving the secular equations by 
approximations, considering that configuration 
interaction adds an increment to each term 
value. The *D terms of 3d°* are displaced down- 
ward and those of 3d’4s* are raised. 

The g-factors in intermediate coupling, with- 
out configuration interaction, are near to their 
values for LS coupling, except for a few terms 
with low values of J which exhibit moderate 
deviations.. Configuration interaction between 
3d74s* and 3d* tends to reduce these deviations. 
The calculated g-factors for the F and G terms 
agree very well with the experimental values 
presented in the following paper. The consider- 
able discrepancies which are found for the P 
and D terms are further evidence of unidentified 
perturbations. 

The interaction parameters are collected in 
Table II, together with the parameters of the 


TABLE II. Interaction parameters of the deep configurations 
of cobalt and nickel. 


Cobalt Nickel 

id" 4 F;=1522 3d*452 F: = 1653 

F,=112.3 F,=124.0 

a=—520 a= —655.8 
sd Fe’ =1225 

Fe =110.9 

Gr’ = 1290 3d 45 Ge = 1334 

a’ = —465 a’ = —603.6 
FA a”’ = —493 

( —440)* 

3d’ 45% —3d* "Ge = (1000 

B =(22510 


* With configuration interaction 


deep configurations of nickel.* The parameters 
calculated with configuration interaction are in 
parentheses. The parameters of cobalt are smaller 
than those of nickel, as the smaller atomic 
number leads one to expect. Corresponding 
parameters diminish in magnitude as the number 
of 3d electrons is increased. The fact that “G, 
and a” are smaller than G,’ and a’, respectively, 
when calculated with configuration interaction, 


* Marvin and Baragar, Phys. Rev. 43, 973 (1933). F; and 
F, of Ni 3d*4s* are calculated from the constants, which 
should be labelled 4, y, 8, a, in the order in which they ap- 
pear, to agree with Johnson's notation. G,’ of Ni 3d"4s is 


equal to one-half of the a'D—a’D interval, and a’ =27. 
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indicates that the interaction assumed is of the 
right order of magnitude. 

Merrill? has considered Co I 3d*(*F)4s as a 
three-vector problem, assuming Russell-Saunders 
coupling in the parent ion. His 2A = —456.34 
compares favorably with a’=—465 for the 
interaction integral for the 3d electrons. His 


SD: ?u F. 
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interval 


—B/2=1210.9, calculated from the 
a*F—b‘F, is considerably less than G,’=1290, 
which is influenced by a*D and a’?P as well as by 
a*F. While the approximations made in the three 
vector problem have some effect, the difference 
between the values of these parameters is 
ascribed mainly to the influence of second order 


® Merrill, Phys. Rev. 46, 487 (1934). interactions which have not yet been identified. 
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Zeeman Effect in the Arc Spectrum of Cobalt 


FRANK L. Rotu anv Paut F. Bartunek,* Brace Laboratory of Physics, University of Nebraska 
(Received January 7, 1935) 


Zeeman patterns for 151 lines in the range \3200 to \6500 are measured and g-factors for 100 
terms are determined. All the experimental g-factors are compared with their theoretical 
values for LS coupling and those for the deep even terms are compared with theoretical values 
for intermediate coupling. The experimental values for the multiplets, &P, a?D, m*D°, y‘ F° and 
m'*P° deviate rather widely from the theoretical values. The Zeeman patterns indicate changes 
in classifications for \4549.67 and \6450.24 and decide the quantum numbers for two incom- 





pletely analyzed terms. 


NALYSIS of the cobalt arc spectrum!:? has 
been extended to include more than twelve 
hundred lines and many of the terms have been 
assigned to electron configurations. This analysis 
makes possible a study of the Zeeman effect in 
electron coupling intermediate between the LS 
and (jj) types for even multiplicity. No extensive 
work has been done on the Zeeman effect in the 
cobalt arc spectrum. Unresolved Zeeman separa- 
tions have been measured for a number of lines 
by several observers,*: ‘ but the data are neither 
sufficiently accurate nor complete to permit the 
determination of g-factors. 

This article presents an investigation of the 
Zeeman effect for 151 lines in the range 43200 
to 46500 from which the g-factors for 100 terms 
are calculated. The experimental values for the 
deep, even terms are compared with the theo- 
retical g-factors given by Marvin in the preceding 


* Mr. Bartunek is now at The University of Michigan. 

'M. A. Catalan, Zeits. f. Physik 47, 89 (1928). 

? An. soc. espan. fis y quim. 27, 832 (1929). 

*N. A. Kent, Astrophys. J. 13, 289 (1901); I. M. Graft- 
dijk, Arch. neérlandaises, Series 3a, 2, 192 (1912). 

* Rybar, Physik. Zeits. 12, 889 (1911). 


article. Zeeman patterns calculated from the 
g-factors are compared with the resolved patterns 
observed by Rybar.* 

The spectrograph, an Anderson 21-foot con- 
cave grating on a Paschen mounting, as well as 
the magnet, and Gaertner comparator were those 
used by Marvin and Baragar’ in their investiga- 
tion on nickel. The quartz lens and calcite plate 
were also used to form separate images of the 
components of vibration parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic field, in order that they 
might be photographed separately. Strips of 
carbon and electrolytic cobalt, crossing each 
other at right angles between the magnetic 
poles, were used for arc electrodes. The cobalt 
electrode was fixed in position and insulated 
from the magnet pele by a fused quartz disk. 
The carbon electrode was vibrated by means of 
a cam arrangement to produce an intermittent 
arc. To prevent excessive heating and melting of 
the cobalt due to continuous arcing the cam was 
arranged to keep the electrodes separated during 


5H. H. Marvin and A. E. Baragar, Phys. Rev. 43, 973 
(1933). 
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about one-eighth of each revolution. The current 
from a 220-volt d.c. source was controlled by a 
variable series resistance. Since the carbon elec- 
trode had to be replaced every few minutes and 
magnetic debris had to be removed from the arc 
even more often, the arc was operated in open 
air. A slight broadening of the lines has no 
serious detrimental effect on unresolved patterns. 
The spectrum was photographed several times 
in the range 43200 to 45000. The time of exposure 
was about six hours. The three best perpendicular 
component spectrograms and the two best 
parallel component spectrograms were measured 
in the second and third orders. Only one meas- 
urable spectrogram of each component was made 
in the range 45000 to 46500. The time of exposure 
for each of these spectrograms was about forty 
hours. They were measured in the first and 
second orders. 

The field strength, about 25,000 gauss, was 
calculated for the range \3200 to 45000 from the 
Zeeman patterns of the Ca II lines \3934 and 
43968 and the Ca I line \4227. The sodium D 
lines were used for the longer wavelength range. 
Measurements made on the Zeeman pattern for 
the cobalt line \4867.68 in both ranges were 
consistent. 

Several sets of nine measurements each were 
made on each pattern at intervals of a few 
weeks or more in order to reduce personal bias 
to the status of indeterminate error. The total 
number of measurements made on each line 
ranged from about 60 on the stronger patterns 
to about 150 on some of the weaker patterns. 
Lines having terms with nearly equal g-factors 
give unresolved Zeeman patterns which are 
easily measured. In the case of more widely 
differing g-factors the patterns are nebulous, and 
the center of intensity is not well defined. In 
most cases it appears to have a position nearer 
the strongest component than that given by the 
formulae of Shenstone and Blair,* which were 
used in calculating the g-factors. In a number of 
cases where the patterns were extremely broad 
an attempt was made to measure the magnetic 
shift of the strongest component in the pattern. 
The g-factors calculated from these measure- 
ments are generally consistent with those calcu- 


* Shenstone and Blair, Phil. Mag. 8, 765 (1929). 
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lated from other patterns, but they were given 
minor weight in fixing average values. In the 
case of resolved patterns the g-factors were 
calculated by the method of Landé. 

Lines for which Zeeman shifts were present in 
both parallel and perpendicular component pat- 
terns were considered first, since from these 
measurements the g-factors could be calculated 
directly. Combinations of intermediate terms 
with the terms of the deep multiplets a‘F, b*F, 
and a*F were considered next. From four to 
twelve combinations were found with each of 
these terms. The values of the g-factors were 
weighted according to the apparent quality of 
the patterns and the precision of the measure- 
ments. The balance of the quartet and doublet 
terms were then approached through combina- 
tions with terms for which the g-factors were 
already determined. The intermediate sextet 
terms were approached through combinations 
with deep quartet terms. In a few instances 
values calculated from LS coupling were assigned 
to g-factors and were later adjusted to produce 
the best self-consistency among all the terms 
affected. The g-factors for the high even terms 
were calculated from combinations with the 
intermediate terms. Finally, the g-factors for a 
few intermediate sextet terms had to be calcu- 
lated from combinations with high terms. The 
g-factors were all adjusted and readjusted 
throughout the work to obtain what seemed to 
be the best possible self-consistency of the results 
as a whole. 

Most of the lines in the range 43400 to 43600 
and a few lines of longer wavelengths showed 
strong self-reversals in the no-field spectrograms 
and a decided tendency toward reversal in the 
Zeeman patterns. For the lines (3405.12 and 
3453.51 the reversals of the Zeeman patterns 
were clean cut and complete. The reversals had 
little detrimental effect on the measurements of 
unresolved patterns for which the magnetic 
shifts were relatively large, but small shifts 
which were reversed could not be measured. 

Table I shows the wavelengths, the classifica- 
tion of the lines, the observed Zeeman patterns, 
and the weighted average g-factors. Zeeman 
patterns are calculated from these g-factors for 
comparison with the observed patterns. Most of 
the wavelengths are taken from the tables of 
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TABLE I, Zeeman patterns and g-factors for lines of the Co I spectrum. 
COMBINATION ZEEMAN Errect PATTERNS g-FacTors 
r x-y Observed Calculated &z Ry 
3247.18 MPsa — [F*%rpD*7,) (0), 1.330 (0), 1.329 1.534 1.443 
3254.20 b*Psp —(4P* ap) (0), 1.377 (0), 1.377 1.534 1.743 
3283.45 (0), 1.096 
3334.15 Fon —y'F*in (0), 1.675 (0), 1.663 1.334 1.146 
3354.39 “Fin —y'F%sp (0), 2.200 (a) (0), 2.195 1.245 0.865 
3367.11 Fen —y'Grn (0), 2.310 (a) (0), 2.325 1.334 1.051 
3385.23 Fin —y'*G'%sn (1.303), 2.548 (b) (1.310), 2.560 1.245 0.719 
3388.18 Fs —y' Fan (0.893), 1.930 (b) (0.892), 1.932 1.040 0.445 
3395.38 Fin —¥G% i (0), 0.787 (0), 0.781 1.040 0.925 
3405.12 b*Fen —y'F%en (0), 1.324 (0.074), 1.324 1.334 1.314 
3409.18 Fin —y'F*ipa (—), 1.195 (0.292), 1.195 1.245 1.146 
3414.74 Fin —2D* ap (0,611). — (c) (0.612), 0.604 0.400 0.808 
3417.16 b4Fsn —y*F 52 (—), 09952 (0.383), 0.952 1.040 0.865 
3431.58 @Fin —2*D% sp (0), 1.110 (0), 1.103 1.237 1.344 
3433.04 Fae —y'*F an (—), 0.423 (0.063), 0.423 0.400 0.445 
3442.92 @Fin —s'!D*%ap (0), 0.952 (0), 0.951 1.042 1.163 
3443.65 “44Fin —y'Grn (—), 1.148 (0.573), 1.148 1.245 1.051 
3453.51 Fen —y*Giip (0), 1.100 (0), 1.100 1.334 1.262 
3455.24 O*Fin = —s*D*i 2 (—), 0.596 (a (0.196), 0.597 0.401 0.009 
3461.17 *D*o2 — [FonGin) (0), 1.278 1.525 
3462.81 Fan —y'F% sa (0), 1.593 (a) (0), 1.563 0.400 0.865 
3465.80 O*Fen —24G*iin (0), 1.153 (0), 1.148 1.333 1.276 
3474.02 b*Fi —y'F*ip (0), 1.280 (0), 1.279 1.040 1.146 
3483.42 {Fin —y*tF*oen (0), 1.435 (0), 1.435 1.245 1.314 
3485.35 (0), 1.170 
3489.41 Fin ~—y¥D%s (0), 1.113 (0), 1.113 1.148 1.176 
3491.32 a*Fan —s3*D* sap (1.140), — (c) (1.143), 0.782 0.401 1.163 
3495.69 Fan —y'*G%sn (0), 0.950 (0), 0.958 0.400 0.719 
3496.68 Fin —2G%n (1.178), — (c) (1.183), 1.076 1.245 0.907 
3502.28 Fe —y¥*D*in (0), 1.213 (O), 1.212 1.334 1.404 
3506.32 Fin —y'*D% sp (0), 1.133 (0), 1.131 1.245 1.336 
3509.84 Fin —y'*Gein (0), 1.063 (0), 1.065 1.040 1.051 
3510.42 @*Fipn —#D*ip (0.569), 1.316 (c) (0.581), 1.320 1.237 1.403 
3512.64 MPsp —y*D*%a (0), 0.926 (0), 0.922 1.040 1.197 
3513.48 Fin —s*G*oen (0), 1.102 (0), 1,094 1.237 1.185 
3518.35 OFi~n —y¥D*% sn (0), 0.896 (0), 0.896 0.870 0.835 
3520.09 Fin —s*F%G (0), 1.746 (a) (0), 1.745 1.237 1.034 
3521.57 Fin —SF%rp (0), 1.625 (0), 1.597 1.334 1.184 
3523.44 Fan —y'D%pn (—), 0.570 (a) (0.170), 0.570 0.400 0.060 
3526.86 OFen —2*F% pn (0), 1.338 (0.026), 1.337 1.333 1.340 
3529.04 Fs —s*G*r-n (0), 0.974 (0), 0.977 1.042 1.013 
3529.82 4Fin —y*Gen (0), 1.003 (0), 0.984 1.245 1.150 
3533.36 OFin —3*G%sn (0), 0.697 (0), 0.697 0.401 0.570 
3544.27 4Ps  — (mF 7) (0), 1.058 (0), 1.073 1.534 1.329 
3550.60 Fin —s*F an (0.317), (0.948), (0.321), (0.963), 1.042 0.400 
1.980 (a) (d) 2.005 
3552.99 b4Psn —(m?D* sn) (—), 1.322 (0.560), 1.321 1.513 1.128 
3560.90 b*Fin —y'*D*an (1.192), 0, 0.803, (1.196), 0.002, 0.400 1.197 
1.584 (c)(e) 0.799, 1.596 
3564.96 Fin —2°G*%1 (0), 0.742 (0), 0.741 1.040 0.907 
3569.38 Fi, —y¥F*ip, (0), 1.144 (0.009), 1.147 1.148 1.145 
3574.96 b4Fin —y*D*%sp (0.743), 1.188 (c) (0.740), 1.188 1.040 1.336 
3585.16 Fin —y*D*in (0.464), 1.328 (0.469), 1.325 1.245 1.404 
3587.19 Fin —y¥F%Gp (0), 0.870 (0), 0.870 0.870 0.870 
3594.87 Fy, —3*F%p, (0), 1.038 (0.018), 1.038 1.042 1.034 
3602.08 Fan —s*F*sn (0), 0.400 (0.001), 0.401 0.401 0.400 
3605.37 Fig —s*F ip (—), 1.214 (0.180), 1.215 1.245 1.184 
3611.70 (0), 0.907 
3627.81 bYFin —2°G*%en (0), 0.884 (0), 0.890 1.245 1.116 
3631.34 O'Fi —stF*on (0), 1.516 (0), 1.520 1.237 1.340 
3632.84 (0), 1.152 
3634.72 (0), 0.871 ' 
3641.79 @Diapn —(m'D sn) (0), 1.296 (a) (0), 1.300 1.100 1.180 
3643.19 @Dip —(m'D* sn) (0), 1.115 (0.039), 1.114 1.100 1.128 
3647.66 Fin —2'F (0), 1,996) (a) (0), 1.984 0.401 1.034 
3652.54 Fin —sF 1p (0), 1.526 (0), 1.526 1.042 1.257 
3662.16 (0), 1.152 
3676.56 (0), 1.062 
3683.05 @2Dip —(m?D%-) (—), 1.220 (0.170), 1.219 1.258 1.180 
3684.48 @2Dsp —(m2D* sp) (0), 1.466 (a) (0), 1.453 1.258 1.128 
3693.12 aDsp — oere sn] (0), a f (0), 1.940 1.258 1.161 
3693.48 @Dap —(m'*P*sp) (0), 1.118 . (0.067), 1.124 1.100 1.148 
3702.25 (0), 0.962 
3704.06 Fin —y*F*s)2 (0), 1.867 (a) (0), 1.833 0.870 1.145 
3708.83 Din —(n*F%s,) (0), 1.127 (0), 1.126 1.100 1.115 
3730.48 tPsa —3*P* an (0), 1.369 (0), 1.369 1.534 1.754 
3732.40 MtPsp  —s*P%s (0), 1.548 (0.061), 1.548 1.534 1.562 
3733.50 Dip —(n*F*rp,) (0), 1.163 (0), 1.163 1.258 1.216 
3734.15 Dip —(m*F*s-) (0), 1.074 (0), 1.074 1.100 1.085 
3735.93 @Disp —(m*®P* a) (0), 1.425 (a) (0), 1.423 1.258 1,148 
3745.50 @Fin ~—¥D*in (0.673), 1.038 (0.658), 1.037 1.148 0.925 
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4086.31 
4092.40 
4110.54 
4118.78 
4121.33 
4339.64 
4466.89 
4469.57 
4471.58 
4530.99 
4534.00 
4543.81 
4549.67 
4565.60 
4581.62 
4629.38 
4663.41 
4682.36 
4749.68 
4776.33 
4780.00 
4792.87 
4813.48 
4840.27 
4867.68 
§212.70 
5266.48 
5280.63 
5352.05 
5369.58 
5483.34 
6082.49 
6116.98 
6282.64 
6450.24 
6455.03 
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COMBINATION 


x—~y Observed 
@Dipn —(s*P*i) (—), 1.200 
Dip —(m*F*r;2) (0), 1.431 
@Fi, —2D%-p (0), 1.086 
Fin —¥G*%n (0), 1.201 
Fin —2D*%sn (0), 0.916 
b'Fen —8*D* 12 (0), 1.212 
Fin —s*D%Ga (O), 1.115 
b*Fse —s*Gen (0.669), 1.255 (c) 
b4Fin —s*D* ap (0), 0.947 
Fin —¥G*rn (0), 0.991 
Fin —s*D*%ip (0.195), 0.592 (a) 
b'Fin —s*G*1, (0.771), — (c) 
O*Fen —*G*117 (0), 1.356 
@2Psn —(m*Don) (0.250), 1.210 (c) 
aFry —y*F orn (0), 1.674 
b4Fsn —s*D*% a (1.145), — (c) 
b*Fen —s*G*iip (0), 1.138 
@Fin —2F%, (0), 1.809 (a) 
@Fip —2*G*rp (0.727), 1.031 
‘Fin —s*D%n (0.769), 1.190 (c) 
(0), 1.162 
Pin —x*D%p (0.322), 1.454 
b4Fin —s*D*tn (0.564), 1.319 (c) 
btFi —s*G*%en (0), 1.060 
a*Fin —2*G*en (0), 1.340 
b4Psn —x*D*an (0.383), 1.391 (c) 
Fin —3*G*1A (0), 0.977 
Fin —y*G'en (0), 1.145 
Fin y'F°s/2 (0), 1.846 (a) 
Pin —x*D%- (1.311), 1.324 
b*F ov: stF%y/2 (0), 1.136 
G°%112—-S*Hiae (0), 1.176 
@Fin —yG*in (0), 1.204 
b4Pin —x*D* an (0.687), 0.592 (a) 
ZFing —y4D*in (0.770), 1.265 
“Psp —x*D%p (0), 1.290 
b'Psn —x*D* rp, (0), 1.328 
Fin —t*F*1, (0), 1.168 
GFs_p —s*F ip (0), 0.873 
Fin —8G*%p \0), 0.953 
@Fr,p —s*G* er (0), 1.063 
Pan —(m'P*s-) (0.233), 1.241 (c) 
SF°:n —@Fin (0.144), 1.412 
Fen —eF on (—), 1.452 
SF%s~ —AFsp (0), 1.342 
SF*un—AF iin (0), 1.463 
Fs» —OFin (0), 1.509 
BDsp —(mtD*%s) (0.142), 1.214 
SF s~ —AOFip (0), 1.459 
2F°in —@F on (0), 1.444 
tF°s—” —eF iin (0), 1.435 


“Den —eAF on 
SD” —AF in 


,0.320), 1.487 
(0.458), 1.469 


SD%2 —A@F ip (0.753), — (c) 
SD%n —A@Fiin (0), 1.330 

SG°%san —AFinp (0.343), 0.404 

SG6%2 —OFan (0), 0.702 

SG: —AOF sa (0), 0.909 

SG%n —OFipn (0), 1.054 

SG 112—CF on (0), 1.130 

26° 132 — OF 11/2 (0), 1.176 

s*F°s —f*F on (—), 1.356 

Gen —V¥F*re (0), 1.075 

Gn —S*'Fip (0), 1.024 (a) 
G° i128 —S*F on (0), 1.075 

a*Pin —y'D*%sa (0), 1.026 

Psp —y'*D*:a 0), 1.013 (a) 
s*F°sn —e*Fon (—), 1.332 

Pin —s*D*%\-n (1.348), — 

a*Psn —s'D*%sn 0), 1.033 

a'*Ps s*D* rt; (0), 1.160 

s*D 2 e*F os (0), 1.168 


(a) Strongest components in the ¢-pattern. 
(b) Strongest components in both patterns. 
(c) Strongest components in the r-pattern. 
(d) r-pattern completely resolved. 

(e) e-pattern completely resolved. 

f) Components of adjacent lines overlap 
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Calculated 


(0.200), 1.200 
(0), 1.418 
(0), 1.086 
(0), 1.201 
(0), 0.917 
(0), 1.213 
(0), 1.121 
(0.670), 1.260 
(0), 0.948 
(0), 0.994 
(0.196), 0.598 
(0.812), 1.129 
(0), 1.356 
(0.249), 1.211 
(0), 1.605 
(1.145), 0.782 
(0), 1.146 
(0), 1.828 
(0.712), 1.028 
(0.770), 1.192 


(0.331), 1.459 
(0.553), 1.324 
(0), 1.080 
(0), 1.331 
(0.365), 1.392 
(0), 0.979 
(0), 1.154 
(0), 1.836 
(1.315), 1.328 
(0.022), 1.337 
(0), 1.176 
(0), 1.277 
(0.686), 0.584 
(0.756), 1.276 
(0), 1.286 
(0), 1.327 
(0.106), 1.166 
(0.013), 0.873 
(0), 0.953 
(0), 1.060 
(0.257), 1.234 
(0.139), 1.416 
(0.104), 1.454 
(0.018), 1.342 
(0.018), 1.463 
(0), 1.509 
(0.146), 1.214 
(0), 1.459 
(0), 1.436 
(0), 1.445 
(0.323), 1.482 
(0.458), 1.470 
(0.753), 1.497 
(0), 1.317 
(0.343), 0.404 
(0), 0.702 
(0), 0.909 
0), 1.059 
(0), 1.123 
(0), 1.176 
(0.110), 1.: 
0), 1.075 
(0), 1.024 
(0), 1.069 
(0), 1.023 
(0), 0.957 
(0.074), 1.330 
(1.348), 1.357 
(0), 1.037 

0), 1.176 

0), 1.175 


oo 
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g-Factors 
&s 

1.100 0 
1.258 1 
1.148 1. 
1.148 1 
0.870 0 
1.334 1 
1.245 1 
1.334 1 
1.040 1 
0.870 0 
0.400 0 
1.245 1 
1.333 1 
1.294 1 
1.148 1 
0.400 1 
1.334 1 
1.148 0 
1.148 0 
1.040 i 
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700 
329 
198 
167 


-808 


403 
344 
185 
163 
925 
009 
013 
440 
128 
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TABLE II. Comparison of observed g-factors with their theoretical values for LS and intermediate couplings. 
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Con- Con- 

FIGU- g-FACTORS FIGU- g-FACTORS 

RATION TERM LS Obs. Int. RATION TERM LS Obs. 

3@'4s* a*Pon 1.333 1.333 1.330 > “wf Gin §=621.385 1.38 
(*F) 

@*Fi, §=«61.238 1.237 1.238 SG*::2 1.343 1.34 

a'Fin 1.029 1.042 1.030 s°G es 1.272 1.27 

@*Fin «680.400 0.401 0.401 2*G*:2 1.143 1.15 

b'*Psp 1.600 1.53 1.597 8°G°s 0.857 0.87 

b*Pse «(1.733 1.51 1.720 “Gan 0.000 0.16 

b4Pin = 2.667 2.64 2.645 F°inn 1.455 1.46 

@Gon ees 8.82 1.112 s*F° on 1.434 1.47 

Pasa 1.333 1.32 1.272 s*F°s/2 1.397 1.44 

s*F°s/2 1.314 1.34 

3d%45 b*F on 1.333 1.334 1.333 s*F* sa 1.067 1.13 

Fin 1.238 1.245 1.237 s*D°sn 1.556 1.53 

b*F sp 1.029 1.040 1.028 s*D°*i- 1.587 1.55 

b4Fin §=6—80.400 0.400 0.402 s*D*%s 1.657 1.65 

a*Psp 1.600 1.58 1.579 SG°%11 1.273 1.28 

a*Py_ §=1.733 1.75 1.719 s*G° or 1.172 1.19 

@*Pin 2.667 2.71 2.664 2*G°r, 0.984 1.01 

arin 1.143 1.148 1.142 Gs 0.571 0.57 

@Fs_ «620.857 0.870 0.859 stF*on 1.333 1.34 

eDir 1.200 1.26 1.219 s*F° rs 1.238 1.26 

@Diyn «20.800 1.10 0.879 s*F°s/2 1.029 1.03 

aPsp 1.333 1.29 1.268 s*F° sy 0.400 0.40 

s1D*%r12 ~=—1.429 1.40 

3d* Dep «1.200 1.25 1.200 s*D*s 1.371 1.34 

s*D* sn 1.200 1.16 

s*D*i- 0.000 0.01 


Kayser and Konen,’ volume VIII, though a few 
wavelengths for unclassified lines are found in 
volume VII. The term notation for the com- 
pletely analyzed terms is that suggested by 
Russell, Shenstone and Turner.* In CataldAn’s 
tables' (4549.67 is assigned to the transition 
Z'*D° 12. — [Gor ‘F, 2 | and the transition Z°F° si 
—e*Fr,. is given for 4543.84 in the earlier 
tables.* It is evident from the term values that 
the latter transition corresponds to 4549.67 
giving alternative classifications for this line. 
Judging from the Zeeman pattern, Z° F°s,.—e® Fz. 
seems to be the more probable classification. 
6450.24 is assigned to a°Gz;,—Z°G°r2. by Catalan 
in 1928,' but considering the Zeeman pattern as 
well as the very great relative intensity of the 
line, the classification® a‘Ps)2—Z*D*°;,x. was chosen 
instead. The difference of the term values for 
this classification is also more consistent with 
the assigned wavelength of the line. 

In Table II the weighted, average g-factors 
are compared with their theoretical values for 
LS coupling. For the deep terms the theoretical 
g-values given in the preceding article on inter- 
mediate coupling are also listed for comparison. 


* Kayser and Konen, Handbuch der Spectroscopie. 

* Russell, Shenstone and Turner, Phys. Rev. 33, 
(1929). 

* Catalan and Beckert, Zeits. f. Physik 32, 336 (1925). 
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Con- Con- 
FIGU- g-FACTORS FIGU- g-FACTORS 
RATION TERM LS Obs RATION TERM LS Obs. 
3@'4s4p 3=— x*D* ip 1.429 1.44 ytF*; 1.238 1.15 
@F) 
x*D*%sn~ 1.371 1.38 y*F sp 1.029 0.87 
x*D° ap 1.200 1.27 ‘FP, 0.400 0.45 
x*D*°in 0.000 0.01 y*De 1.429 1.40 
2G°e2 1.411 1.12 y*D 1.371 1.34 
2G: 0.889 0.91 y'D®; 1.200 1.20 
s*F°r 1.143 1.18 y*D®*,; 0.000 0.06 
Fs 0.857 0.88 ¥G°en 388 6.07 
2D*s;3 1.200 1.20 ¥°G°r 0.889 0.92 
#D*in 0.800 0.81 y'F*ern 1.143 1.14 
yiFe 0.857 0.87 
3d" 4854p at*P sp 1.600 1.56 y?D* 1.200 1.18 
(=) 
2'P*an 1.733 1.75 yiD* sp 0.800 0.83 
(m2 F°sr) 1.143 1.33 
(m’F%sn) OBST 1.09 3d’ 455s e*F 1.455 1.46 
(®F) 
(m2P* 2) 1.143 1.22 e*Fs 1.434 1.44 
(n*F sr 0.857 1.12 e*F; 1.397 1.39 
(m?D*s) 1.200 1.18 e*F 1.314 1.35 
(m*D*spn) 0.800 1.13 Fin 1.067 1.08 
oF, 0.667 —0.48 
3d*4 p Gin = =61.273 1.26 ftFs 1.333 1.37 
(GF) 
v¥*G° on 1.172 1.15 {*F 1.238 1.23 
yv'G*i 0.984 1.05 
Ga 0.571 0.72 385 e'Fs 1.333 1.32 
(i 
y'F°en 1.333 1.31 


The observed values are fairly consistent with 
those calculated by Marvin except for the 
multiplets b*P, a*D and 6*D, where j=5, 2 or 3/2. 
Most of the g-factors are estimated to be reliable 
to about 0.01, but the reliability varies greatly 
with the number of combinations of the terms 
and the type of Zeeman patterns. Because of their 
many combinations the multiplets a‘F, b*F and 
a*F are probably reliable to 0.005. The g-factors 
for terms which appear in only one combination 
or those which appear in lines of wavelengths 
longer than 45000 may be uncertain by 0.03 or 
even more.'® 

A number of the observed g-values differ 


rather widely from the values given by LS 

TABLE III. Incompletely analyzed terms with suggested 
classifications and the corresponding LS and observed 
g- factors. 

TERM SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATIONS g-factors 
VALUE Catalan Authors LS Obs 
43130.13 2P*i- 2P*i- 0.66 0.700 
43537.62 m?P° s/s) m?P® a 1.333 1.148 
43847.86 [o2F*s 3] [otF 1.143 1.161 
45904.66 4P* 5,2) $P ar 1.733 1.743 
45971.09 [F°:2,.D*:,] ‘pe 1.429 1.443 
§3511.70 Foen.Giin *Fiin 1.455 1.449 
53617.94 fHiun f*Hisn 1.231 1.249 


‘© Because of systematic errors due to personal judgment 
and other causes which cannot be completely eliminated, 
the probable errors of the measurements give a false im- 
pression of the accuracy of the results and are therefore 
omitted from this discussion. 
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TABLE IV. Comparison of resolved Zeeman patterns observed by Rybdr‘ with those calculated from our experimental g-factors. 





d 
3385.23 Rybér (0.26), (0.82), 
Cal (0.26), (0.79), 
3388.18 Rybaér (0.32), (0.83), 
Cal 0.30), 0.89), 
3462.81 Rybar 0.24), (0.73), 
Cal (0.2 (0.70), 
3491.32 Rybar ( . (1.18), 
Cal (0.38), (1.14), 
3495.69 Rybar (0.17) (0.48), 
Cal (0.16), (0.48), 
3550.60 Rybéar (0.30), (0.91), 
Cal (0.32), (0.96), 
3560.90 Rybar ( . (1.22), 
Cal (0.40), 1.20), 
3704.06 Rybar (0.20), 0.537, 
Cal (0.14), (0.41), 
3940.90 Rybaér ( , (1.17), 
Cal 0.38), 1.14), 


coupling. These differences may be substantiated 
in part by unmistakable peculiarities in certain 
observed patterns. In the case of \3543.27, which 
is due to the transition b*P;,.—(m*F°z,.), the 
magnetic shifts of the « components are given 
for LS coupling by 0, 0.46, 0.92, 1.37, 1.83, 2.29, 
the two strongest components having no mag- 
netic displacement. A relatively large split, sharp 
on the inner edge and shaded off on the outer 
edge, is observed. In case of LS coupling for 
3552.99, b*Ps.—(m?D°s2), the stronger compo- 
nent in the x pattern has a magnetic shift of 
1.40 while the observed shift was not large 
enough to permit measuring. The magnetic shift 
of the stronger component in the 7 pattern of 
3693.48, a*D3).— (m®P°s2), is 0.800 for LS coup- 
ling, but the observed pattern shows no shift. 
For 4339.64, Bb Ps.—(m'P°%3,.), LS coupling 
predicts no shift, but a shift of 0.233 was ob- 
served. Assuming LS coupling for 3643.19, 
a*Ds3)2 — (m*D°3,2), the ¢ pattern is a sharp doublet 
with a shift of 0.800, while the observed pattern 
shades off on either side showing the presence 
of other components, and the measured shift of 
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(1.37), - . a . 2.01, 2.51 

1.32), —0.07, 0.46, 0.98, 1.51, 2.03, 2.56 
-. 0.76, 1.34, 1.93 

0.15, 0.74, 1.34, 1.93 

; 0.67, 16, 1.63 
0.17, 0.63, 1.10, 1.56 
0.02, 0.80, 1.5 
0.02, 0.78. 1.54 

; , 0.91, 1.18 
0.24, 0.56, 0.88, 1.20 

, : 28, 1.90 
0.08, 0.72, 36, 2.01 
0.00, 0.82, 1.60 
0.00, 0.80, 1. 

, ; , . , 1.44 1.74 
0.69), 0.46, 0.73, 1.01, 1.28, 1.56, 1.83 
0.00, 0.80, 1.59 
0.02, 0.78, 1.54 


the center of intensity is 1.115. Although the 
type of pattern observed for each of these lines 
is consistent with its classification, the g-factors 
for one or both terms in each case must differ 
rather widely from those given for LS coupling. 

Table III is a list of seven incompletely 
analyzed terms and their probable g-factors. 
The term values and the classifications suggested 
by Catalan':? are given in the first two columns. 
The last three columns show respectively the 
classifications indicated by the Zeeman effect, 
the LS g-factors, and the observed g-factors. 

Of the previous investigations on the Zeeman 
effect in the cobalt arc spectrum,*:* Rybér’s 
work seems to be the most accurate. The sixteen 
unresolved patterns which are listed in his 
article show fair agreement with our observed 
patterns. Table IV is a comparison of Ryb4r's 
nine resolved patterns with the corresponding 
patterns calculated from our experimental g- 
factors. His magnetic shifts on either side of the 
central position are averaged and reduced to 
the normal field of about 21,400 gauss for 
convenience in comparison. 
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The M Series of Element 91-Protactinium 


W. C. Pierce anv A. V. Grosse, Department of Chemisiry, University of Chicago 
(Received February 9, 1935) 


Fourteen lines of the M series have been identified and their wavelength determined 


The 


corresponding M lines for uranium were measured and Lindberg’s values confirmed 


HE L series of protactinium was measured 

in 1930,' but no measurements have been 
reported for the M series. The recent isolation 
of larger quantities of protactinium® and the 
availability of a vacuum spectrograph now make 
possible the determination of the M series. As a 
check on the experimental accuracy the M series 
of uranium has also been measured and the 
values of Lindberg*® confirmed. 

A high vacuum Bragg spectrograph was used 
with a gypsum crystal. Ordinary typist’s carbon 
paper was used as a slit cover to exclude light. 
About four milligrams of pure protactinium 
pentoxide (Pa:O;), was used as a source. It was 
rubbed onto the target in the usual manner and 
adhered well.‘ 

The spectrograph is designed for x-ray film 
which is held in a curved casette about the 
crystal axis. Its radius is ca. 15 cm. Wavelengths 
are determined by the distance of a line from a 
selected reference line, in this case Cu Ka,". 
Distances are measured by a Gaertner com- 
parator to 0.01 mm except for the weaker lines 
that are invisible under magnification. Measure- 
ment of several known lines gave the factor: 
1 mm on film = 11.29, minutes (crystal rotation). 
2d for the gypsum crystal is taken as 15.158,A 
for first order and 15.166¢A for second order. 

Weaker lines were registered in a series of 
three-hour exposures, each with crystal rocking 


'‘H. Beuthe and A. V. Grosse, Zeits. f. Physik 61, 170 
(1930). 

* A. V. Grosse and M. S. Agruss, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 56, 
2200 (1934); Ind. Eng. Chem. April (1935). 

* E. Lindberg, Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Scient. Upsaliensis 
[4] 7, No. 7 (1931). 

* Best results were obtained by pricking the surface of a 
copper target with a small sewing needle clamped to an elec- 
tric massage vibrator. The sample was floated onto the 
target in suspension in alcohol and was finally pressed into 
the pits with a smooth agate pestle. Any grinding motion 
must be avoided as this covers the sample with copper. 
Some 95 percent of the sample was recovered after the 
determination. 
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of three degrees. Separate shorter exposures 
were taken for the stronger lines. Longer ex- 
posures were useless for at three hours the 
background, due to general radiation and to 
fluorescence from the crystal, was quite strong. 
The x-ray tube was operated at 10-15 ma with 
a peak voltage of about 9-10 kv. Full wave 
kenotron rectification was used without smooth- 
ing. 

Results are summarized in Table I. The 
calculated values for element 91 are from the 
arithmetic mean of Lindberg's (v/R)! values for 
thorium and uranium. Relative intensity values 
are based on visual observation only (f=faint, 
s=strong). 

The agreement is good for all strong lines, 
except MyNiy, where we could not check 
Lindberg’s value for uranium. Among the weaker 
lines the agreement is as good as may be expected 
from the uncertainty in measuring their position 
on the film. The three short wave satellites could 
not be detected for either protactinium or 


TABLE I. Wavelengths (X.U.) of uranium and protactinium 


M sertes. 
URANIUM PROTACTINIUM 

LIN® Obs. Lindberg Obs Cal In 
M,,01,y 2436 2440 2522 y+ a | 
MLNuy -~ 2745 -- 2839 
Mi Nry 2810 2813 2904 2907 sg 
M110 2942 2941 3032 3031 s 
Mi0; 3106 3114 3238 - fi 
M,N, 3322.5 3322 3434 ti 
7’ — 3463 - — 
MinNy(y 3473 3473 3570 4 8=63571 - 
MiNi 3514 3514 3607 3609 s 
M,,01, 3568 3570 3683 3683 f 
8’ — 3698 —- ~ — 
M,yN,,(8 3708 3708 3819 3818 ss 
a’ — 3886 — — 
My Neila 3902 3902 4014 4015 ss 
M,Ny;(a: 3916.5 3916 4027 4026 f 

s1t2¥3 4319 4322 4441 4434 f 

oe — 4615 — £4754 - 

> 508 507° s 
M Nin 4936 4937 _ 5079 
MiwNu 5040 5040 5182 5179 s 
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uranium, because of intense “spark spectra’’ on 
the short wave side of the strong lines. In 
addition to these M,;Ny, and MyNm could not 
be detected for either element. My,N, for Pa is 
very doubtful for the line does not have the 
typical diffuse appearance of other M lines. It is 
not reported for thorium by Lindberg. Pa My Ni 
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shows an anomalous doublet structure for in 
addition to the line at 5081 X.U. there is another 
equally strong line at 5066 X.U. 

One of us (G.) has the pleasure to acknowledge 
the support of this investigation by a grant from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
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The Constancy of the Velocity of Light 


Roy J. KENNEDY, University of Washington, Seattle 
(Received February 4, 1935) 


It is shown that hypotheses of variable velocity of light of the sort advanced by several recent 
writers are in conflict with experimental and astronomical data which greatly outweigh in 
probability the data correlated by these authors. 


HE hypothesis that the velocity of light is 

a variable with time has appeared in several 

forms during the last few years, its basis being 

correlations of the results of direct measurements 

of the velocity. It is the purpose of this paper to 

demonstrate the great lack of plausibility of 
such a supposition. 

De Bray’s theory' that the velocity is a linear 
function of time has been shown by Wilson? and 
by the present writer*® to be quite untenable; if 
it were correct the interference pattern in a fixed 
interferometer would shift with time at a rate 
about a thousand times as great as an observed 
(and presumably accidental) rate. However, by 
a curious coincidence, the more accurate of the 
interference data invoked against De Bray are 
quite useless as evidence for or against the recent 
theory of Edmondson.‘ This hypothesis is based 
on the measurements correlated by De Bray 
together with those of several other investigators. 
The data are surprisingly accurately represented 
by the relation 


c=299,885+115 sin (27/40)(t— 1901), 


where c stands for the velocity of light and ¢ is 
the date, A.D. This function evidently has a 


‘De Bray, Nature 120, 602 (1927); 133, 464, 759, 948 
1934) and elsewhere. 

? Wilson, Nature 130, 25 (1932). 

* Kennedy, Nature 130, 277 (1932). 

* Edmondson, Nature 133, 759 (1934). 


minimum sometime in 1931, and at that time 
would be approximately constant. The writer's 
interference data referred to above were mainly 
gathered during this time and so are irrelevant 
to this latter theory. 

But in 1934, according to this equation, c 
should vary at rate of about 9 km per second 
per year, or about one part in 10° per second, 
whereas some incidental observations of the 
writer during last summer indicated that no 
interference shift exists corresponding to a 
change in velocity of one part in about 4x10" 
per second. It is practically certain that no effect 
40 times as great (that required by the theory) 
could have escaped notice. 

It is not surprising that the interferometer 
test is so far superior to the direct measurement 
in deciding as to the constancy of velocity. 
Small variations in any quantity are not cus- 
tomarily sought by taking differences between 
measurements of the whole, but rather by some 
such differential method as that provided by 
the interferometer. 

The facts set forth above would be a complete 
refutation but for one possibility. It is to be 
emphasized that the velocity of light is an in- 
ferred rather than a directly measured quantity, 
and likewise its constancy is inferred from 
observation of other things. In the determination 
of the velocity we come finally to taking the 
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product of a length (that of the light-path) and 
a frequency which is measured in terms of the 
rotational frequency of the earth; and in in- 
ferring a variation of velocity the tacit assump- 
tion is made that lengths and the earth's angular 
velocity are not varying. Contrariwise, in inferring 
constancy of velocity from interference observa- 
tions, it must be assumed that the product of 
length of light-path and frequency of source of 
light is constant. Now as to lengths, the situation 
is the same in both cases; if the light-path in a 
measurement varies with time, so will it pre- 
sumably in a fixed interferometer. But the 
possible loophole is suggested by the fact that 
the frequencies involved are characteristic of 
such different structures, the earth and the atom. 
It is not altogether absurd to suppose that 
whatever caused the variation in velocity might 
leave the length of day unaffected, while modi- 
fying the frequency of a spectral line just 
enough to offset the effect of the variation in 
velocity on the positions of the interference 
bands. However, the supposition would seem 
far-fetched and without sufficient warrant at 
present. Furthermore, unless the whole supposed 
phenomena were to be attributed to something 
other than gravitation, we have excellent evi- 
dence against it in an argument advanced by 
Eddington. He showed® (before the effect had 
been definitely established) that if no red-shift 
were found in the solar lines it was not to be 
hoped that its absence could be attributed to a 
modification of the emitting atom by the gravi- 
tational field of the sun; the argument applies 
as well even for great cosmic gravitational 
potentials, particularly since in the present case 
only their time-variation is important. 

More impressive perhaps than the experi- 
mental evidence against the variable-velocity 
hypotheses, is the comparison with observation 
of some of their astronomical consequences. It 
is a simple matter to show that the hypothesis 
of De Bray would require an absurdly large red- 
shift of nebular lines, while that of Edmondson 
would yield an alternately red- and violet-shift 
depending on time of emission and distance of 
source of stellar lines; in both cases, of course, 


5 Eddington, The Mathematical Theory of Relativity, 2nd 
Ed. p. 92. 
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the shifts would be superimposed on any real 
Doppler or other shifts. 

For a star at distance / at time 4 of emission 
of light observed at time & we may write, on 
setting the variable velocity of light equal to c(¢), 


te 
i= { c(t)dt. 
. ti 


Disregarding the motion of the star, since we are 
here interested only in one effect, 


al al 
dli=—di,+—dt,=0, 
Ot; Ole 


dt, al Ot. C(te) 
and so —=— —_=—.. 
dle Ol/dt, c(ty) 

If dt; is taken as the period of the light when 
emitted, dt is evidently the period when re- 
ceived, and 
dt, Ve vit dv; 6v; bv; C(te) 

-=— =———_=1+—. .’. =——-—1, (1) 


dts Vi Vi Vi Vi c( ty) 


where » is the initial frequency. 
Applying this equation first to De Bray’ 
function c(t) =co+kt we find 


is 


6v; Cotkte k ; 
—— =————-— 1=—(4—14,), approximately. 
Vi Cotkt, €9 
Using De Bray's value of k= —0.013 cm/sec.” 


in the last formula, it is found that for a star 
only 100 light-years distant (i.e., for 4—#,= 100 
years) there would be a negative fractional 
frequency shift é»,/», of more than one part in 
a thousand, while for stars outside the galactic 
system the shift would be enormous. Hence the 
hypothesis is definitely ruled out by observation. 
Applying Eq. (1) to Edmondson’s function, 
c(t) =cot+F sin w(t—to) 
we find 


bv; Cotk sin w(le— to) 


= - - —__—]| 
Vi Cotk sin w(l;— to) 
k . . 
=—[sin w(t2—to)—sin w(ti— to) | 
Co 
2k : Ww Ww 
= —— sin —(te—t;) cos —(le +4,— 2h), 
co 2 2 


approximately. 
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Hence it is evident that for a given (fixed) 
distance of a star from the earth, since then 
4—t, is approximately constant, there would 
occur a relative frequency shift varying nearly 
sinusoidally with time and having amplitude 
(2k/co) sin (w/2)(4—h) and period 2r/w. Like- 
wise, for a given time of reception & there would 
be a similar variation with the distances of 
stellar sources (¢, being nearly proportional to 
the distance). Edmondson’s values, w=2n/40 
per year, k=115 km per second, give for the 
case of a star at a distance such that (w/2)(&#—4) 
=n/2, i.e., 20 light-years, the niaximum ampli- 
tude 2k/co=7.6X10~* and require for stars at 
various distances a sinusoidal variation with 
distance having the same amplitude. So large a 
systematic effect (several hundred times as great 
as the solar gravitational shift) could scarcely 
have escaped observation. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out that 
although the velocity of light must be regarded, 
in one sense, as a variable if we adopt the 
hypothesis of an expanding universe, neverthe- 
less its variability is not detectable by inter- 
ference or other means carried out within a small 
region. This seems the more worthy of demon- 
stration because it turns out that the coordinate 
velocity changes at a rate which would not be 
impossible to measure if there were not other 
compensating variations. In the paper mentioned 
above’ it was shown that a probable error in the 











dx=(Ao/A)'dxo, dy=(Bo/B)'dyo, 


Hence v=(D/Do)'vo and ¢?=—— 
AD, 


c 


do 


yr? D A 
gg? an —— a — pg! Ra Nh. Bes 





since lxo, dx» =o dy¥o = Iz, dZ. 


A —(=) B.D 
BD, 


0 0 
—Ix,? + —ly,? + — -l2,? 
B . 


determination of the variation as small as 6.1 
x<10-* cm per sec.? had been attained. If the 
coefficients in the line-element of Friedman, 
Lemaitre, Robertson and Tolman® are substi- 
tuted in the expression for c derived below, its 
time derivative turns out to be 4.910-" cm 
per sec. ; this result suggests that by a reasonable 
refinement of technique and increase in the 
number of data the latter rate might be detected. 

The obvious interference method’ would be 
to use an arrangement of interfering beams with 
large path-difference; then the number n of 
waves by which one beam was retarded with 
respect to the other would be related to the 
path-difference /, the frequency v and the 
velocity c by the equation, »=vi/c; the same 
relation applies to any method of measuring the 
velocity if the terms are given the corresponding 
meanings. The test would consist in determining 
whether n varied with the time. 

In the small region of space with which we are 
concerned we can adopt rectangular coordinates 
x, y, z and time ¢. The most general quadratic 
line-element can then be given the form 


ds? = A(dx)?+ B(dy)?+ C(dz)?+D(dt)? 


where the coefficients may be any functions of 
x, y, 2 and ¢. Indicating values of the various 
functions at time & by use of a subscript, we 
have by the usual reasoning, 


dz= (Co C)'dzo, dt= (Dg, D)'dto. 

dyo 2 CoD Zo 2 

coy sence) 
dlo CDs, dto 
] 

< | vorlg* 





c? De aed ey —(=) Ce 
es a + SS oe — — 
LAD, dlo BD, dlo CD, dlo 


That is, there is no effect to be expected in such a test. 





? Kennedy and Thorndike, Phys. Rev. 42, 400 (1932). 


* Tolman, Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 16, No. 9, 582-594 (1930). 
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Hyperfine Structures in La III. Nuclear Magnetic Moment of Lanthanum 


M. F. CRAWFORD AND NorMAN S. Grace, McLennan Laboratory, University of Toronto 
(Received February 8, 1935) 


Hyperfine structures of the resonance lines of La III have been measured and the hfs separa- 
tions of 6s°S,/2, 6p*Pi/2, 3. determined. A consistent value of 2.8 nuclear magnetons is ob- 
tained for the magnetic moment of the lanthanum nucleus from these separations. The g(/) 
factors of several M odd Z odd nuclei with 7=7/2 are compared. 


YPERFINE structures in La I and II have 

been studied by Meggers and Burns,! 
White and Anderson? and Anderson.’ The latter 
investigators have shown from their measure- 
ments of La I structures that the nuclear 
mechanical moment of ;;La'** very probably is 
7/2-h/2x. The value of the nuclear magnetic 
moment also is of interest. As it can be deter- 
mined most unequivocally from the hyperfine 
structures of a one-electron spectrum we have 
measured the structures of the resonance lines 
of La III and from the observed separations 
evaluated the nuclear magnetic moment. 

La III* was excited by an electrodeless dis- 
charge® in LaCl; vapor. The lines were photo- 
graphed in the fourth, fifth and sixth orders of 
the department's new twenty-one foot concave 
grating® with exposures as short as ten minutes. 
The resonance lines 3517A and 3172A (6s2S 
—6p*P) were clearly resolved into four and two 


TABLE I. Hyperfine structure separations and intensities in 
the resonance lines of La III. 








WAVE- CLASSIFICATION Hfs SEPARATIONS, cm™~!, INCREAS- 
LENGTH ING »—> 
10 6 3 9 
3517A 6s *Sin 6p *P*ip 0.000 0.240 1.093 1.327 
10 7 3 10 
10 & 
3172A 6s *Sin —6p *P*ip 0.000 1.02 
10 x 
'W. F. Meggers and K. Burns, J. O. S. A. and R. S. I. 


14, 449 (1927). 

*H. E. White and O. E. Anderson, Phys. Rev. 44, 128 
(1933). 

§O, E. Anderson, Phys. Rev. 45, 685; 46, 473 (1934). 

*H. N. Russell and W. F. Meggers, Bur. Standards J. 
Research 9, 625 (1932). 

§ A. B. McLay and M. F. Crawford, Phys. Rev. 44, 986 
(1933). 

* M. F. Crawford and S. Bateson, Canadian J. Research, 
10, 693 (1934). 


components, respectively, with the separations 
and intensities (visual estimates) listed in Table 
I. The intervals recorded for each multiplet 
transition are the averages of measurements 
made in two orders on several sets of plates. 
The observed intensity is placed above and the 
theoretical intensity below each component. 

The structure of 3517A, which is completely 
resolved, can be interpreted uniquely when the 
theoretical intensity relations’ are taken into 
consideration. The analysis gives the doublet 
splitting of 6s *S,2. as normal and equal to 1.09 
cm~', and that of 6p*Pi,2. as normal and equal 
to 0.237 cm~. The interval factors calculated 
on the basis of J= 7/2 from the above separations 
are dg,=0.272 cm™ and a,,(1/2) =0.059 cm. 

The structure of 3172A is not completely 
resolved. Six components are predicted whereas 
two are observed with a separation of 1.02 cm™, 
slightly smaller than the splitting of *S, de- 
termined from 3517A. This decrease is attrib- 
utable to a small splitting in the 6p ?P3,2. term. 

The magnitude of the *P3. splitting was 
determined by a graphical analysis.’ A graph of 
the hyperfine pattern as a function of the ratio 
dep(3/2)/ds, was constructed using J=7/2 and 
ag,=0.272 cm. The components were assigned 
their theoretical intensities and the centroids 
(of intensity) of the two groups, each with three 
components, were then drawn. The position on 
the graph where the separation between the two 
centroids equalled 1.02 cm, the measured 
interval, corresponded to d,,(3/2)=0.010 cm™. 
The total hyperfine separation of *P32. derived 
from this value is 0.12+0.02 cm™. 


™H. E. White and A. Y. Eliason, Phys. Rev. 44, 753 
(1933). 

*R. A. Fisher and S. Goudsmit, Phys. Rev. 37, 1057 
(1931). 
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Independent calculations of the nuclear g- 
factor can be made from the three interval 
factors ay, @ep(1/2), aep(3/2). 

For the 6s electron of La III g(J) is given by 
the formula® 


3: 6s* n? ote 1838 


)=-—— 
8Re?Z Ze°K(1/2, Z;) 





where Z;=57, Zo=3, Meee =2.646, K(1/2, Z;) 
= 1.43, and ag,=0.272 cm. These values sub- 
stituted in Eq. (1) give g(J) =0.814. According 
to Fermi and Segré'® the right-hand side of 
Eq. (1) should be multiplied by a correction 
factor when the 2S sequence is non-Rydbergian. 
Although only two members of the *S sequence 
of La III have been identified, extrapolation 
from the quantum defects of the corresponding 
sequences of Cs I and Ba II indicates that the 
correction factor is approximately equal to 
1/1.05.4 The inclusion of this factor in Eq. (1) 
reduces the value of g(J) to 0.78. 

In the case of the electron g(J) is given by 
the formula® 


agp(7)*Zs J(7+1)(1+4) ML, Z,) 
g(I) =——____. ——_—__—_- ——_ 1838. (2) 
Av ki+1) K(j, 23) 


For the 6p *P 1,2. state j= 1/2,/=1, Z2;=Z—4=53, 
A(l, Z;) =1.06, Av=3096 cm, K(j, Z;)=1.35, 
and d¢,(1/2)=0.059 cm. The substitution of 
these values in Eq. (2) gives g(/) =0.82. For the 
6p*P32 state only three of the above factors 
have different values, namely: 7=3/2, K(j, Z;) 
=1.06, and a,,(3/2)=0.010 cm~. These data 
substituted in Eq. (2) give g(J) =0.88. 

The g(J) values 0.78 and 0.82 calculated from 
the splittings of 7S, and *Pi,, respectively, are 
in good agreement. The former is the more 
reliable since the experimental error in the *S;/2 
separation is considerably smaller than that in 
the *P1,2 separation. According to our judgment 
the former merits four times as much weight as 
the latter. This weighting gives g(/) =0.79. 

The g(J) derived from the *P3- is not suffi- 
ciently accurate to merit consideration in esti- 
mating the most probable value of g(J). It, 


*S. Goudsmit, Phys. Rev. 43, 636 (1933). 
© E. Fermi and E. Segré, Zeits. f. Physik 82, 729 (1933). 


however, agrees with the latter well within the 
limits imposed by the experimental error in 
dep(3/2). Thus the hyperfine splittings of the 
three terms 6s *Si2, 6p *P iz, a2, give a Consistent 
value of 2.8 nuclear magnetons for the magnetic 
moment of the lanthanum nucleus. 

The g(Z) of La has also been computed by 
Anderson® from the hyperfine structures of 
5d*6s *F of La I. His value, 0.72, is in fair 
agreement with ours, but as his treatment of the 
three-electron configuration involves a number 
of approximations in addition to those made in 
the one-electron problem our value appears to 
be the more reliable. 

It is interesting to compare the g(J) factor of 
s7La!*®* with those of other M odd Z odd nuclei 
that have the same spin. 5sCs'** is one of these. 
As Cs I and La III are members of the same 
isoelectronic sequence the g(J) values derived 
from the splittings of their 6s *Si. states can be 
compared with some assurance. According to 
Jackson" the splitting of the 6s 7S, state of 
Cs I is 0.305 cm. The g(J) obtained from this 
separation by a computation similar to that used 
for 6s *S of La III is 0.74. This is in good agree- 
ment with the values derived from other terms 
of Cs I." 1 Thus the g(J) factors of Cs and 
La are nearly equal. Whether or not the small 
difference is significant is difficult to decide since 
the formulae used in the calculation of g(J) are 
only approximate. 

3 5b"* also is of the M odd Z odd type with 
IT=7/2'* and g(J)=0.87. This g(J) value,* com- 
puted from the interaction constant of a 5s 
electron in a two-electron configuration of Sb IV, 
is not as accurate as those of Cs and La. Al- 
though a comparison cannot be made with great 
certainty, it appears that the g(J) of »Sb"* 
is not very different from those of La and Cs; 
and for the present limit of accuracy the possi- 
bility of these three nuclei having the same 
magnetic moment certainly is not precluded. 


uD. A. Jackson, Proc. Roy. Soc. A147, 500 (1934). See 
also V. W. Cohen, Phys. Rev. 46, 713 (1934). 

2?N. P. Heydenburg, Phys. Rev. 46, 802 (1934). 

LL. P. Granath and R. K. Stranathan, Phys. Rev. 46, 
317 (1934). 

4 According to S. Tolansky (Proc. Roy. Soc. A146, 182 
(1934)) J (Sb"*)=5/2. His value is based mainly on the 
structures of three unclassified lines of Sb II. J (Sb**) =5/2, 
however, is definitely incompatible with the completely 
resolved structure of the classified line 3735A (5s6s *S; 
—5s6p *P.) of Sb IV®. ‘ 
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Two other M odd Z odd nuclei »:;Co®® * and 
2Sc**'® have J=7/2 and g(J)-factors 0.77 and 
1.0, respectively. These g(J) values which the 
respective writers give only as estimates are of 
the same order of magnitude as those of 5;Cs'**, 


%K. R. More, Phys. Rev. 46, 470 (1934). See also H. 
Kopfermann and E. Rasmussen, Naturwiss. 22, 219 (1934). 

%* H. Kopfermann and E. Rasmussen, Zeits. f. Physik 92, 
82 (1934). See also H. Schiiler and Th. Schmidt, Naturwiss. 
22, 758 (1934). 
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57La!** and s15b!?4, 

The apparent regularity in mechanical and 
magnetic moments pointed out above suggests 
that the nuclei Cs'**, La’®*, Sb"* and possibly 
Co*®* and Sc*® have some structural feature in 
common. 

In conclusion the authors wish to thank Pro- 
fessor E. F. Burton, Director of the McLennan 
Laboratory, for his interest in this investigation 
and for the facilities placed at our disposal. 
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Symmetry Properties and the Identity of Similar Particles 


E. E. Witmer anv J. P. Vunti,* Randal Morgan Laboratory of Physics, University of Pennsylvania 


(Received February 18, 1935) 


It is demonstrated that in a system of N simiiar particles, 
the permissible wave functions are either symmetrical or 
antisymmetrical with respect to interchanges of the par- 
ticles, if the following principles are assumed to be valid: 
(1) The interchange of two like particles produces no 
change in any measurable property of the system. In par- 


T has often been remarked that the principle 

of antisymmetry of the wave function for 
electrons appears in quantum mechanics as 
something simply superimposed on the theory to 
take into account the Pauli exclusion principle. 
Also in the treatment of photons a corresponding 
principle of symmetry must be superimposed to 
obtain the Bose-Einstein statistics, which one 
must assume photons to obey in order to obtain 
the Planck radiation law. These and other facts 
have led to the empirical principle that for any 
given type of particle only symmetrical states 
occur or else only antisymmetrical states. It is 
the purpose of this paper' to show that this 
empirical principle follows logically from other 
more fundamental principles, vis. : 


(1) The interchange of two like particles in a 
dynamical system will produce no change in any 
measurable property of the system. 


* Now at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
‘E. E. Witmer and J. P. Vinti, Phys. Rev. 43, 780 
(1933). 


ticular, if y is to be a permissible wave function, yy must 
be unaltered by such an interchange. (2) All the wave 
functions obtained from a given permissible wave function 
by permuting the similar particles are also permissible 
wave functions for the same eigenvalue. 


(2) All the mathematical quantities obtained 


from a given permissible mathematical quantity 


appearing in the theory, by permuting the similar 
particles, are also permissible. We have in mind 
especially the quantity y. 


These two principles together we shall call the 
principle of the identity of similar particles. They 
appear to be necessary from the physical point 
of view; in other words they are physical axioms. 
It has often been assumed that wave functions 
neither symmetrical nor antisymmetrical would 
distinguish between like particles but explicit 
proofs are lacking. We shall show that the sym- 
metry or the antisymmetry follows from the prin- 
ciples stated above. 

Let there be N particles of the type considered, 
besides other particles. The coordinates (x;, yi, 
zi, o;) including spin o;, if present, of the ith 
particle we shall indicate by x;. The wave 
function of the system may be indicated as 


follows: 


Y=¥(X1, X2, «+ XW; 9D). (1) 
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Here the } symbolizes the coordinates of all the 
other particles; we shall henceforth omit it. Let 
us now permute the particles by permuting the 
positions of their corresponding coordinates in 
the wave function. The permutation operator 
we shall call P, where P stands for 


xi =xj; 4,j=1,2---N, (2) 


so that 


P(x, Xe, °**Xxn) = ¥[ P(x, Xa, °° °XN )] 


= (x1', x2’, «++ Xn’) =Pr(x1, X2, + *XN). (3) 


Here x,’ stands for the coordinates of the ith 
particle after the permutation. 

Wp(x1, Xs, «**Xy) is now a new function of the 
coordinates (x;, X2, ***xw). The permutation 
which simply interchanges the particles a and 8, 
we shall denote by P.zs. 

Now |¥(x, Xe, «**xXw)|? is in concept a 
measurable physical quantity, since it is a 
probability density. Hence the first principle 
above requires 


9 
- 


| W(x1, Xe, «+ Xn) |? =| W( xe, M1, + XN) |? 


= |¥(x1', x2, «> xy) |*. 
Here we have interchanged merely the particles 
1 and 2, so that 


¥(x1’, Xe -'*XV) = Pio (X1, Xe, °° *Zn). 


Now all permutations can be expressed as a 
product of transpositions, i.e., interchanges of 
two particles. Therefore we shall restate the 
principle of the identity of like particles as 
applied to the probability density in the fol- 
lowing manner. If yu, ve, vs, represent the 
totality of permissible eigenfunctions of states of 
the system of N particles, then Pag(¥x¥,) must 
equal yrvi, where yx is any of the permissible 
eigenfunctions. This principle will be used in 
the sequel to carry out proofs by the method of 
reductio ad absurdum. 

We need a preliminary theorem. If 


Pasv=+y¥ (4) 


the sign must be positive for all interchanges or 
else negative for all interchanges. 


Let us suppose that in Eq. (4) some of the 
interchanges give rise to plus signs and others 
to minus signs. Let us divide interchanges into 
two classes, the first class (A) containing those 
associated with plus signs and the second class 
(B) those associated with minus signs. Now 
there is some particle a in class A which also 
occurs in class B. To prove this, pick any 
particle m at random from class A. If it does not 
occur in class B, then all the interchanges (n, 1), 
(m, 2) +--+ (nm, n—1), (m, m+1), --+ (nm, N) are in 
class A. But then every one of the particles 1, 2, 

N occurs in interchanges of class A, so that 
if class B has any members, there must be at 
least one particle a common to both classes. 
Accordingly, let Pas give a plus sign in Eq. (4) 
and P,, a minus sign. 


Now PaW=PasP ayF as, (5) 
or Paw =PayP pF ax. (6) 


Thus by Eq. (5) Psy=—y, but by Eq. (6) 
P3,¥=+y. We are thus led to a contradiction, 
so that either class A or class B must be empty. 
The signs must therefore all be alike. 

An alternative,? more direct proof, is as 
follows. We may write P.as)=CasW, where Cas 
=+1. 


Eq. (5) gives Coy=CagCeyCepg = Caylag? = Cay: 


From C3, =C,, it follows by letting a, 8, y take 
on all values from 1 to N that the C’s are all 
equal, so that the signs must all be plus or else 
all minus. 

Thus if we can show that P,s) = +y, the wave 
function must be either symmetrical or anti- 
symmetrical. Suppose we let 


v=pe"" (p,7 real). (7) 


iPy 


If P is any permutation, Py = Ppe 
and) p? =~ =P(¥yd) = (Py) (Pd) =(Pp)?. 
Thus Pp=+p=pe'"", m=1 or 2, 


so that Py = pe'l?rt=*) =e'ty, (8) 


* This proof was called to our attention by, Dr. G. H. 
Shortley (private communication). 
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where «=Pn—n+mr, a real function of the 
coordinates. Thus Py = e'*‘*y is a necessary and 
sufficient condition that P(yy) = yy. 

Now let P be P.s, a simple transposition. Then 
=e, ag +a, ap, Where 1.,09=3(n+Pagn) and 
Na,ag=43(n—Pagn), so that Page, ag=%+,09, and 
Pagta,as = —Na,ag. Then, easily, ¢€= —2no.a3+mr. 
Thus if P.sn differs from » only by a constant, 
¢ is aconstant. Application of P. to the equation, 


Pash =e 


then shows at once that e‘*= +1, and we should 
have proved our theorem. However, there is no 
reason for assuming 14,23 to be a constant, so 
that we are forced to attack the problem in 
another way. 

Wigner, Hund and Heisenberg’ showed that 
the eigenfunctions of a set of N similar particles 
fall into a number of non-combining sets with 
different symmetry properties. One of these sets 
S is symmetrical with respect to interchanges, 
another A is antisymmetrical. When V=3 there 
are also sets C neither symmetrical nor anti- 
symmetrical. The sets C have equivalence de- 
generacy which cannot be removed by any 
perturbation symmetrical in the like particles. 
Now if ¥ is a permissible eigenfunction, then 
P.s¥ must also be an eigenfunction corresponding 
to the same value of energy (since P.s//=H, 
where H is the energy operator). From the 
linearity of the wave equation any linear combi- 
nation ¢,~+c2P.s¥ must also be an eigenfunction 
corresponding to the same energy as y. In case 
P.s¥ is simply a constant times y, this linear 
combination reduces essentially to y. Otherwise 
cw+ce.P sy is an independent eigenfunction, and 
we have degeneracy. This degeneracy is the 
above-mentioned equivalence degeneracy non- 
removable by any perturbation symmetrical in 
the like particles. The function ¢y~+c2P.asy must 
thus be considered equally as permissible as y. 

For in the case of removable degeneracy one 
can always apply some perturbation which will 
pick out certain of the eigenfunctions as pre- 
ferred ; which set is singled out by this procedure 
depends, of course, on the type of perturbation 
(e.g., an electric field applied to the hydrogen 


*E. Wigner, Zeits. f. Physik 40, 492 (1927); 40, 883 
(1927); 43, 624 (1927); F. Hund, Zeits. f. Physik 43, 778 
(1927); W. Heisenberg, Zeits. f. Physik 41, 239 (1927). 
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atom selects as preferred eigenfunctions different 
ones than those selected by a magnetic field 
applied to a hydrogen atom). In the case of 
non-removable degeneracy on the other hand 
there is no perturbation symmetrical in the like 
particles which will select any of the eigen- 
functions as preferred. We must therefore treat 
them all impartially and consider cyy+c2Pasy as 
permissible as y. 

One might, of course, 
postulate that if y is a permissible eigenfunction, 
then the eigenfunction P, sy is also permissible, 
and hence, from the linearity of the wave 
equation, any linear combination cW+cP sy. 
To permit ¥ and reject P.sy would be to treat 
the similar particles a and £ differently, so that 
this postulate (No. 2 above) is physically ac- 
ceptable even without the degeneracy argument. 

We have then as permissible eigenfunctions 


simply lay down the 


Ve,eg=W+Pasy, and Va,a8=¥—Pasy, 


vs, ag being symmetrical with respect to P.s and 
We, ag antisymmetrical. If 6 is an arbitrary con- 
stant, the eigenfunctions 


9, s=yV,z, ase ya. af 
must likewise be permissible. In general, however, 
P .3(D:P,) ~O;%. (9) 


This is demonstrated in the following manner. 


Pg? =F, Pagh.=%, (10) 
and P a3(P1®1) = (Pas?) Pas? )= Po, 
so that 
Pus(¥1%1) — 9,4, = $2, — 4,9, 
= —2(e-*Y,, pha, ates, ase, as), (11) 
= —4p,p, Cos (¥,— Ya— 5), (12) 


ap = Pat's, the p's 
Ya— 6) does not 


where vs, as=p.e'™ and wa, 
and 7's being real. Now cos (y,— 
in general vanish, so that (9) follows. 

We have thus shown that if the result of Pas 
operating on a permissible eigenfunction y is not 
a constant times y, that there must be other 
permissible eigenfunctions for which the proba- 
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bility density is not symmetric. This result 
violates our hypothesis that the probability 
density must be symmetric for any permissible 
eigenfunction. We must therefore have 


P.asv=cy, (13) 


where c is a constant. Application of P.s to this 
equation shows that c=+1; the preliminary 
theorem then shows that the signs are the same 
for all interchanges. 

We have therefore demonstrated that the 
wave functions must be either symmetrical or 
antisymmetrical if the two principles stated 
above are assumed to be valid. 

This idea can be generalized. Using Dirac’s 
notation, the y we have been using is 


(q:'- - -Qsw’ | H’) =(q'| H’), 
where // is the energy. Let 

(pi’: > + psy’ | H’) =(p'| A’). 
Then‘ 


(p'|H’)=h-™ ‘| e~(2eil inn’ an'+92" +d g/(q'|H’). 


“aX 


*P. A. M. Dirac, Principles of Quantum Mechanics, p. 
106. 
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If we apply the permutation P,, to this equation, 
we see that (p’| H’) will be symmetrical or anti- 
symmetrical according as (q’| 7’) is symmetrical 
or antisymmetrical. It is assumed that the 
application of Ps to 


e724) ACen’ an’ +92! aa’ + Paya’ ay) 


is to be made in such a way that p, and pz, are 
interchanged at the same time that g, and gs are 
interchanged. Thus the transformation function 
is symmetrical with respect to an interchange of 
particles and leads to the result that (p’|/7’) is 
antisymmetrical for electrons and protons. 

This can be generalized still further. We can 
require on the basis of the principles stated at 
the beginning of this article that the probability 
associated with two sets of observables § and 9 
shall be invariant with respect to interchanges 
of like particles. In Dirac’s symbolism | (£’|9’)|* 
shall be invariant with respect to interchanges of 
similar particles. This will lead to the result that 
(¢’|n’) must be either symmetrical or anti- 
symmetrical, provided that the idea of permuting 
particles applies to the quantity in question. 

One of us (J. P. V.) wishes to acknowledge 
interesting discussions with Professor P. M. 
Morse and Dr. G. H. Shortley in regard to some 
of the points in this paper. 
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Ion Distribution During the Initial Stages of Spark Discharge in Nonuniform Fields 


CHARLES D. BRADLEY AND L. B. SNoppy, University of Virginia 


(Received February 8, 1935 


A method is given whereby a direct study of ion distribu- 
tion during the initial stages of spark discharges may be 
made by means of a Wilson cloud chamber and a potential 
impulse of less than 10~7 sec. duration. Photographs are 
shown for ion distribution between a point and plane with 
the point both negative and positive. The mechanisms re- 
sponsible for the initiation in these cases has not been dis- 


HE methods ordinarily used in the investi- 
gation of the initial stages of spark dis- 
charge give little direct information concerning 
the ion distribution in the gap space before 
sufficient luminosity for visual or photographic 
observations has developed. A knowledge of this 


covered. It was found that a maximum field of 10° to 10° 
volts/cm was a necessary condition for ionization. With 
the point negative this could cause sufficient auto-electronic 
emission to start the discharge. With the point positive it is 
shown that it is improbable that free electrons in the gas 
are necessary for initiation of ionization. 


ion distribution is essential for an understanding 
of the process involved in the starting of a spark 
discharge. This paper is the report of an attempt 
which has been made to determine it in a direct 
manner. 

The method with preliminary results was 
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reported some time ago.'* It has been con- 
siderably improved and extended since that time. 
To determine the ion distribution a very short 
potential impulse is applied to the spark gap 
electrodes which are placed in a Wilson cloud 
chamber. The impulse can be applied at any 
time during the expansion of the chamber. 
Provided the voltage wave is sufficiently short 
it is possible in this way to arrive at a picture 
showing the progressive stages in the ionization 
of the gap space. 

Two accounts of spark discharge investigations 
have appeared recently which were carried on 
more or less simultaneously with this one and 
by similar methods. The first is that of U. 
Nakaya and F. Yamasaki* and the second that 
of H. Kroemer.‘ Both make use of a Wilson 
cloud chamber but differ in the method used for 
the generation of the voltage impulse. Nakaya 
and Yamasaki employ a potential pulse cut off 
by a second spark gap used as a short circuiting 
switch. They suggested that their circuit is 
oscillatory in character, so it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions from the photographs 
shown. Kroemer discharges a condenser through 
a resistance and applies the voltage drop across 
this resistance to the gap electrodes. It is 
difficult to obtain information concerning the 
initial processes in this latter way since the 
voltage impulse is quite long. 

Peek has shown that visual corona, with most 
of the characteristics of 60-cycle corona, appears 
on short impulses which reach their maximum 
value in 3 X 10-7 sec. Consequently it is necessary 
to use potential waves shorter than this to obtain 
definite information the starting 
processes. In only three of Kroemer's photo- 
graphs was the duration of the impulse short 
enough (1.7—2X10-* sec.) to be comparable 
with the time of starting of the initial mechanism. 


concerning 


'L. B. Snoddy and C. D. Bradley, Phys. Rev. 45, 432 
(1934), 

?L. B. Snoddy and C. D. Bradley, Phys. Rev. 45, 751 
(1934). 


*U. Nakaya and F. Yamasaki, Nature 134, 496 (1934). 
This letter calls attention to an earlier report of their 
work in ‘“‘Kwagaku,” Tokyo, 4, Jan. 1, 1934. Unfortunately, 
we have not seen this article as the University of Vi irginia 
Library has up to this time been unable to obtain a copy in 
this country. 

*H. Kroemer, Archiv. f. Elektrotechnik 28, 703 (1934). 

* F. W. Peek, Jr., Trans. A. I. E. E. 34, 1857 (1915). 
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APPARATUS AND CIRCUIT CHARACTERISTICS 


The two types of circuits and cloud chambers 
used in this investigation are shown schemati- 
cally in Figs. la and 1b. In both types the 
impulse is obtained by discharging a condenser 
(C,, C2) through a spark gap (G;, Gs) into a short 
two-wire transmission line. 
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Fic. 1 (a). Impulse circuit with cloud chamber at end of 
line. Impulse produced by short circuiting the input 
(b). Uniform impulse circuit with the potential removed by 
means of reflection from the shorted end of the line 


In the first type (Fig. la) the short potential 
wave is obtained by placing the cloud chamber 
at the end of the line and shunting the input 
end by a second gap G2 set to be about 30 percent 
overvolted upon the breakdown of G,. This gap 
was constantly irradiated by a quartz Hg arc, 
A, to reduce its time lag. The total duration of 
the wave is then composed of the time required 
to build up a potential across Ge, the time lag of 
G2, and the time taken by G, 
Since the time lag of Ge is probably variable, 
the length of this impulse could change by an 
amount equal to the maximum value of this lag. 
This was rather roughly determined as 3x 10~° 


to discharge. 


sec. 

In the second type (Fig. 1b) the cloud chamber 
is placed at some point along the line and the 
end of the line short-circuited by a large metal 
plate, P. The duration of the impulse is then 
determined by the distance between the chamber 
and the end of the line. In both circuits re- 
sistances, Z, equal in value to the im- 
pedance of the lines are introduced at the proper 


surge 
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points to prevent reflections and thus insure that 
a single impulse is obtained. 

The circuits used for obtaining synchronization 
with the cloud chamber expansion are not shown. 
For this purpose the voltages of C, and C. were 
held at about 1 or 2 percent below the breakdown 
values of G, and Gs, respectively. At this voltage 
accidental breakdowns do not often occur. In 
the first case the discharge of G, was produced 
by irradiation with ultraviolet light from an 
auxiliary spark gap, Ga, and, in the second case, 
the voltage of C. was rapidly increased until the 
breakdown of Gs; occurred, by short-circuiting a 
part of the resistance in the primary of the 
charging transformer. These auxiliary circuits 
were operated by mechanical switches on the 
pistons of the cloud chambers. 

From the curves of Street and Beams* on 
potential fall in spark gap discharges it is seen 
that the voltage applied to the lines by the 
breakdown of G; or Gs; can be represented 
approximately by e=/£(1—e*) where £ is the 
maximum potential, ¢ the time after breakdown 
starts, and 6 is taken as } 10° sec.~'. With this 
assumption the voltage impulses for the two 
circuits are shown in Fig. 2. For part of the 


Fic. 2. Computed impulse. Broken curve gives maximum 
duration of impulse to be expected from circuit in Fig. la 
Continuous curve gives uniform impulse from circuit 1 
Fig. lb 


work the gap G; was not irradiated by ultraviolet 
light and was consequently considerably over 
volted before dis« harge took place This probably 
resulted in the application of a much steeper! 
wave front than that shown in Fig. 2. Oscillo- 
grams of voltage waves in circuits practically 
identical with this are given by Buss and Masch‘ 
61. C. Street and J. W. Beams, Phys. Rev. 38, 416 (1931 


K. Buss and K. Masch, Archiv. f. Elektrotechnik 25 
(44 (1931). 
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and by Rosenlocher.* The curve of Fig. 2 agrees 
reasonably well in form with the experimental 
result. The capacity of the electrode system in 
the cloud chamber and the inductances and 
capacities of the input system were found by 
computation not to alter the wave form appreci- 
ably. The current through the cloud chamber 
was also proven to be insufficient to cause 
distortion. No oscillations in the lines could be 
detected. The broken line curve gives the maxi 
mum duration of potential impulse to be ex- 
pected by using the type of circuit shown in 
Fig. la. The continuous curve gives a close 
approximation to the impulse as applied to the 
cloud chamber by the circuit shown in Fig. tb. 

The cloud chamber, IW, is nicely adapted to a 
study of spark discharges. The expansion occurs 
in Opposite directions at both ends of the cloud 
chamber. A plane at the electrodes is then 
undisturbed by motion of the gas in expansion. 
The operation of this chamber is effected by 
means of air pressure in the operating bellows. 
This gives a very flexible and easily adjusted 
control. 

The electrodes in the cloud chamber W,, which 
is of the common piston type, consist of a steel 
needle and a brass plate. They were spaced at 
1.1 cm. The point electrode in the chamber WW, 
was of tungsten; the plate of brass 3.8 cm in 
diameter. The spacing of these electrodes is 1.0 
cm. 


RESULTS 


In Fig. 3 are shown typical photographs of 
the ion distribution occurring during the applica 
tion of the impulse characterized by the con 
tinuous curve in Fig. 2. The point is the negative 
electrode. The two upper photographs were 
taken without irradiating the gap G;. As men 
tioned above, this gap was probably much 
overvolted before its breakdown occurred. The 
wave applied to the electrodes by the breakdown 
of this gap is probably much steeper than that 
shown in Fig. 2. The minimum value of the 
potential, however, must be at least 7.2 kv as 
determined from this curve assuming the peak 
potential to be \ of the static breakdown value 


of the gap G 


’. Rosenlocher, Archiv. f. Elektrotechm® 26, 19 (1932 
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Fic. 3. Ion distribution with negative point. Upper two 


at a minimum potential of 7.2 kv. Lower two at a peak 
potential of 15.9 kv. Electrode spacing 1.0 cm. 


a 


Fic. 4. lon distribution with positive point. Upper tw 
minimum potential of 7.2 kv. Lower two at a peak poten 
tial of 13.0 kv. Electrode spacing 1.0 cm. 








The two lower pictures are typical of photo 
graphs taken with the gap G; irradiated, and 
set to apply an impulse with a maximum 
potential of 15.9 kv. With the point negative, 
the static breakdown potential was determined 
at 12.8 kv under conditions such as exist in the 
chamber when the impulse is applied. The two 
upper pictures in Fig 3 were therefore taken at 
a peak voltage below the static breakdown value 
while, for the lower two, the electrodes are 
overvolted. The expansion ratio of the chamber 
is 1.32; a sufficient amount to cause condensation 


on both positive and negative ions, but not to 
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produce condensation in the chamber unless ions 
are present. In all cases the chamber is expanded 
from a pressure of 1 atmos. The diffuse back 
ground of condensation, quite apparent in the 
lower right photograph, is not uncommon when 
the point is negative. 

In Fig. 4 are shown typical photographs 
obtained with the point electrode positive The 
upper pictures were taken under conditions 
described for the upper photographs in Fig. 3, 
i.e€., a minimum potential of 7.2 kv. The lower 
photographs were taken with a potential ol 
13.0 kv. The static breakdown potential for 
these electrodes, with the point positive, and 
under conditions existing at the end of the 
expansion, was determined at 9.3 kv. 

Using the set-up shown in Fig. la, visual 
studies were made with a steel point and brass 
plane. It was found that, with the needle 
positive, streamers of ionization were obtained 
with the gap G, set at 1.7 mm and the gap G 
at 1.2 mm. The spacing of the point and plane 
was 1.1 cm. The steel needle was removed and 
a polished brass sphere, 3 mm in diameter, was 
placed in the chamber at the same spacing 
Several expansions, with the same potential 
pulse, produced no ionization in the chambe 
No trace of ionization appeared until the po 
tential impulse was increased to a value deter 


mined by setting G, to 7.2 mm and G, to 6.5 mm 


DISCUSSION 


When the point is negative, the possibility of 
field emission from the point as a source of 
electrons sufficient to start the ionization seems 
to offer a plausible explanation. In order to 
estimate the field intensity at the point, photo 
micrographs of the tungsten and steel needles 
were made and the field computed using a rela 
tion given by Eyring, Mackeown and Millikan 
The maximum field intensity as computed with 
7.2 ky applied to the electrodes is 6X 10° volts 
cm. Such a field has been observed by many 
experimenters to give appreciable field currents 
from points. 

A study of the upper right photograph in 
Fig. 3, in which the point is negative, reveals 


* Eyring, Mackeown and Millikan, Phys. Rev. 31, 900 


1928). 
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that ionization extends out from the point 
toward the plane a distance of 7 mm. The 
computed value of X/p at this distance is only 
7.8 volts/cm/mm, a value far too low to produce 
ionization by electron impact. The sharpness of 
the positive streamers leads us to believe that 
ionization shows up only close to the region 
where it is produced. If this is ionization by 
impact, we must assume that already in this 
early stage of the discharge the field has been so 
altered in this region by space charge that 
ionization by impact is possible. 

The diffuse background, which is prominent 
in some of the photographs (Fig. 3) is never 
observed without accompanying ionization at 
the point. It cannot be due to light reflected 
from the background of the chamber. Nor can 
it be excess supersaturation, since the expansion 
ratio of the chamber was accurately controlled. 
It may be photoionization produced by ultra- 
violet radiation from the region near the point. 

A plausible explanation of the mechanism 
responsible for the initiation of ionization at the 
positive point within such short time intervals 
has not been discovered. The initiation by free 
electrons in the gas producing ionization by 
impact as they move into the region of high 
field near the point seems unlikely in view of 
the results obtained when the needle was replaced 
by the 3 mm sphere. By this replacement the 
field was made more uniform between the elec- 
trodes and consequently it was necessary to 
increase the potential of the applied impulse to 
produce ionization. This starting potential was 
found to be quite critical. If it is assumed that 
an electron moving from a region where X/p 
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=40 volts/cm/mm to a region of higher values 
will produce ionization by impact, it is difficult 
to understand the necessity for such an increase 
in impulse potential before ionization is observed 
in the case of the sphere. Under conditions where 
the initiation of ionization occurs, the region 
where X/p is greater than 40 volts/cm/mm 
extends out from the sphere surface 2.8 mm, 
while for the point this distance is 0.35 mm. 
Unless it is necessary for the electron to move 
into a region where X/p has a critical and 
abnormally high value, it seems that such a 
mechanism for initiating the ionization photo- 
graphed in Fig. 4 is very improbable. The 
maximum field under conditions producing ion- 
ization, is 410° volts/cm for the point and 
1.5 10° volts/cm for the sphere. 

It is probable that these starting processes 
are connected with surface conditions at the 
electrode. It is known that visual corona is 
obtained at lower potentials than normal with 
wet conductors." We have observed that a 
slight increase in temperature of the positive 
point increases the potential at which ionization 
is obtained. However, this increase in tempera- 
ture was not observed to produce any obvious 
change in the character of the ion distribution. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the authors’ 
indebtedness to Professor J. W. Beams who 
suggested this line of attack on the problem of 
initiation of spark discharges, and to Professor 
L. G. Hoxton who made valuable suggestions 
concerning the design of the cloud chamber. 


© Peek, Dielectric Phenomena in High Voltage Engi neer- 
ing, McGraw-Hill, 1929, p. 76. 
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An Objective Study of the Allison Magneto-Optic Method of Analysis 


Myron A. JEPPESEN AND RayMonp M. BELL, Department of Physics, Pennsylvania State College 
(Received January 15, 1935) 


Objective methods have been used to investigate the reliability of the Allison magneto- 
optic method of analysis. Readings have been taken by a large number of unbiased observers 
to reduce the personal factor. Probability theory has been introduced to determine how much 
of the data can be explained as random. Minima in fair agreement with Allison's results have 
been obtained with the usual set-up, but just as good agreement has been obtained with wrong 
solutions in the cells, or none at all. This indicates that the minima are not a function of the 


chemical solutions used. 


, 


HE Allison magneto-optic method of chemi- 

cal analysis' has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. The present study was 
begun in an attempt to find a satisfactory 
explanation for the effect. At the time it was 
started little doubt was entertained as to the 
existence of an effect, and preliminary results 
appeared to be favorable. Since the observations 
consist in the detection of small changes in the 
intensity of a faint light from a flickering spark 
gap, the need for objective readings was recog- 
nized. 

In order to apply objective methods the 
observer and the scale used for taking readings 
were placed in different rooms. A second person 
recorded the readings, and a third person con- 
trolled the movement of the trolley. At the same 
time, the observer was not informed as to the 
position of the trolley at the beginning or during 
a set of observations. As soon as the apparatus 
was in proper adjustment minima were observed, 
and the readings which occurred most frequently 
check fairly well with those published by Allison. 
At no time, however, was it possible to make a 
setting with absolute certainty. Since continued 
observations did not increase the certainty of the 
settings, it seemed advantageous to use large 
numbers of observers unfamiliar with the appa- 
ratus to obtain more objective data. Because of 
their unfamiliarity, the psychological element 
was greatly reduced. As each observer looked 
for only a short period, the troublesome effect of 
eye fatigue was eliminated. 

The data presented in the accompanying 
curves are the result of some 4000 readings taken 


' Allison and Murphy, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, 3796 (1930). 


over a period of about one year on apparatus 
similar to that used by Allison. The number of 
minima observed are plotted against the scale 
readings at which they occur. Inspection of the 
curves shows that there are peaks. The question 
arises as to whether such peaks can be accounted 
for on the basis of probability. If it is assumed 
that each setting is equally probable, then from 
the theory of probability it is practically certain 
that all peaks which are random will fall within 
the range, pn+3(npq)'. In this expression, m is 
the total number of readings, p the probability 
that a particular setting will be made, and g the 
probability that it will not be made. The peaks 
in each curve which are higher than is predicted 
on this basis are marked by a square. 

Curve A (Fig. 1) is the result of readings taken 
by the writers with chloride solutions in the 
cells. These data are not entirely objective 
because the general region in which the settings 
were made was known to the observers. Accord- 
ing to Allison’s data this curve should have 
twelve peaks. Of the eleven which occur, eight 
check with those published. One of these is 
higher than would be expected on the basis of 
probability, and it checks with Allison. Curve B 
(Fig. 2) represents readings taken by 150 ob- 
servers with no previous experience. The minima 
were described to each observer before he took 
any readings. To avoid confusing them with 
spark flickers a brief preliminary observation 
was made without moving the trolley. The 
observer did not know where the minima should 
occur, nor how many there’ should be. Another 
individual controlled the trolley, while still 
another recorded the settings.‘ The latter did 
not know what the correct readings should be. 
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Fic. 1. Curve A: 1074 readings taken by the writers 
using solutions of HCl, MgCl, NaCl, ZnCl, and KCl. In 
all the curves the vertical lines represent values obtained 
by Allison. Points rising above probability are marked with 
squares. 
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Fic. 2. Curve B: 996 readings taken by 150 observers 
with solutions of ZnCl, and KCI. Curve C: 247 readings 
taken by three observers with the same solutions. 





The zero of the scale was shifted several times 
to avoid repetition of certain contact minima. 
This curve should show six peaks. Three of the 
six which occur are not in agreement with 
Allison’s findings. 

To determine whether experience was a factor 
three students took the readings in curve C 
(Fig. 2) over a period of three months. Their 
results are not in as good agreement as those in 
curve B. They were unfamiliar with the problem 
and did not know what the correct readings were. 
In curve D (Fig. 3) are given the results of 
readings taken by the writers with the coils 
surrounding the solutions shorted. This modifi- 
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Fic. 3. Curve D: 140 readings taken by the writers with 
the coils shorted. Curve EZ: 110 readings taken by 23 
observers with no solutions in the cells. 


cation was known to the observers. The results 
are similar to those obtained with proper con- 
nections. The single peak which rises above 
probability is also found in curve A. Curve E 
(Fig. 3) represents readings taken by 23 students 
under the conditions described for curve B. 
These readings were taken with the solutions 
removed from both coils, unknown to the ob- 
servers. Care was taken to make the intensity 
the same as under normal conditions. It was 
thought advisable to discontinue observations 
before the students discovered the change. For 
this reason a smaller number of readings was 
taken than in curve B. The results obtained 
with no solutions check better with Allison's 
data for chlorides than those obtained by any 
other of the objective tests. 

As a crucial test of this method of analysis it 
is highly desirable to make changes in the set-up 
unknown to the observer. Tests with wrong 
solutions in the cells with the writers as observers 
gave the following results: (with the region 
known) 21.10, 21.08, 21.05, 21.38, 21.40, 21.35, 
21.40, 21.75, 21.80, 21.70, 21.70, 21.95, 22.20, 
22.20, 22.20, 22.45, 22.50, 22.50, 22.85, 22.85. 
The readings obtained by Allison for the chlorides 
which the observers thought were in the cells 
are as follows: 21.08, 21.40, 21.73, 21.85, 22.50, 
22.87. The reading which Allison did not report, 
22.20, also appears in some of the curves. In 
one instance, the above modifications were made 
by visitors from another institution. In no case 
did the observers know of, or even suspect the 
changes. Obviously, to be of value, such tests 
could not be repeated with the same observers, 
which made it difficult to obtain many readings. 

Minima were observed in other non-objective 
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tests made with no carbon bisulphide, and with 
smaller coils surrounding the solutions. Minima 
were also obsérved with the trolley at rest 
unknown to the observer. Various modifications 
in the apparatus were made, and others were 
planned, but the results were so uncertain that 
only data taken with the conventionai set-up 
were used. 

Conclusions: (1) Minima occur. (2) Some 
minima check with Allison's data. (3) Most of 
the minima obtained can be explained by 
probability on the basis of random settings. It 
should be pointed out that the two not explain- 
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able in this manner check with Allison. However, 
one of these was obtained with the coils shorted. 
(4) The minima may be psychological, physio- 
logical, or a function of the electrical circuit. 
(5) Since minima which are in good agreement 
with published data are found with wrong 
solutions and with the coils shorted, the minima 
here observed are not a function of the solutions 
in the cells. 

The writers wish to express their appreciation 
for the suggestions and help that Dr. W. R. 
Ham has given. throughout the course of the 
investigation. 
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Observations on the Allison Magneto-Optic Apparatus 


T. R. Batt, Chemical Laboratory of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
(Received January 2, 1935) 


The Allison magneto-optic apparatus has been sub- 
jected to critical tests by the checking of minima reported 
from other laboratories, by the working of unknowns and 
by the distribution of scale readings over a given range. 
About 300 of Allison's minima have been checked. Two 
sets of three unknowns, prepared in such a way that there 
was one chance in six of a fortuitous correct solution, have 
been successfully analyzed. One set in which three salts 
were chosen out of a list of seven was correctly analyzed 
after the three had been mixed. The chances wefe 34 to 1 
against a lucky selection of the correct combination. A 
second set of three out of seven, similarly run, resulted in 
the identification of only one constituent. The overall 


HE magneto-optic method of analysis has 

been the subject of a very heated contro- 
versy since its discovery by Dr. Fred Allison 
several years ago. Recently a paper by Francis 
G. Slack' has shown data purporting to prove 
that the distribution of observed minima, when 
hydrochloric acid is placed in the observation 
cell, is similar to that obtained when numbers 
are drawn at random from a box. In plotting 
these data the method of Ball and Cooper® and 
of Ball and Crane*® was followed in which the 


' Slack, J. Frank. Inst. 218, 445 (1934). 


? Ball and Cooper, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 3207 (1933). 
* Ball and Crane, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 55, 4860 (1933), 


average shows 10 out of 12 correctly reported. All unknowns 
were given to the observer at concentrations of 1 part in 
10’ of water and they were diluted to 1 part in 10" before 
subjecting to analysis. A statistical study has been made 
of the distribution of 1698 scale readings, made over a 
period of three years by five different observers. The read- 
ings were plotted against the number of times they were 
observed and definite peaks are evident in the curve. 
84.2 percent of all readings fall within the limits of experi- 
mental error of a peak, and 30.1 percent fall on a peak. 
This is contrary to the results of Slack and of MacPherson, 
who found only chance distribution. 


scale readings for minima are plotted against 
the number of times they are observed. It is 
true that Slack’s data show nothing more than a 
random distribution of readings. 

An abstract of a paper by H. G. MacPherson‘ 
read before the Los Angeles meeting of the 
American Physical Society, Dec. 21 and 22, 
1934, in Los Angeles, shows the same results, 
both by optical and photographic means. The 
magneto-optic apparatus is admittedly a difficult 
instrument to use and unless great care is used 





* MacPherson, Phys. Rev. 47, 254A (1935). Complete 
paper, Phys. Rev. 47, 310 (1935). 
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in its construction and long hours are spent in 
mastering the technique of its operation, negative 
results are sure to follow. About one year was 
spent in this laboratory to construct the appa- 
ratus and perfect the technique. 

The following data are presented with a view 
of adding something to the positive side of the 
controversy as to whether minima are real or 
merely psychological or physiological. 

In the progress of our investigations it has 
been necessary for us to repeat some of Dr. 
Allison’s work, either because we wished to 
confirm the data, or with a view of satisfying 
ourselves that our apparatus was properly cali- 
brated to read directly in Allison units. In all, 
162 of these minima have been checked on our 
apparatus by Mr. S. S. Cooper and 224 by Mr. 
R. E. Wingard. Most of Mr. Cooper's data are 
duplicated in the 224 readings of Mr. Wingard, 
but there are enough which are not duplicates 
to bring the total number of points checked to 
about 300. Except for some confusion between 
cobalt and nickel minima, discussed by Ball and 
Cooper in the article referred to above, our 
results have been practically 100 percent con- 
firmatory of Allison’s. It might be mentioned 
that our trolley system differs from Allison's in 
that it has three banks of wire instead of two. 
This was necessary because of the small room 
in which our apparatus had to be placed. 

In February, 1933, solutions of three different 
substituted benzoic acids, at concentrations of 
one part in 10° were taken to Auburn by the 
author, and three different observers who knew 
nothing regarding the position of the minima 
which had been found in our laboratory by Mr. 
Cooper, checked the results to within 0.01 to 0.02 
Allison units. In making these tests the trolley 
was set about a foot off the position of the 
minima and the observer was told which way to 
move the trolley. No other information was 
given. In all, six minima were checked by each 
of three observers. These acids had not been 
studied at Auburn. 

The only published report of the identification 
of unknowns by the magneto-optic method is by 
McGhee and Lawrenz.' They state that “‘in 


5 McGhee and Lawrenz, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 54, 405 
(1932). 
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December, 1930, one of us (McGhee) handed 
out by number to Professor Allison twelve (to 
him) ‘“‘unknowns”’ which were tested by him and 
checked by two assistants 100 percent correctly 
in three hours.”” As a further check upon the 
objectivity of the method and its reliability, 
four sets of unknowns were run in this laboratory 
in the fall of 1934. In the first set, the author 
received from Mr. S. S. Cooper and Mr. R. E. 
Wingard a list of three salts whose minima had 
been checked on our apparatus. Solutions of 
these were made up in separate flasks at concen- 
trations of one part in 10’. These flasks were 
numbered and left in the laboratory in the late 
afternoon after the two who were to make the 
identification had left. During the evening, these 
solutions, after dilution to one part in 10", 
were run separately by each observer and the 
name of the compound in each flask determined 
from the observed minima The report was made 
by telephone to the author’s home on all three 
salts at once and the results were entirely correct. 

In order to guard against the accusation made 
by Slack that in working unknowns at Auburn, 
a hint was given, unconsciously, by a second 
party, the one who made up the unknowns 
purposely absented himself from the laboratory 
while the tests were being made and had no 
contact with the observers after the list of salts 
was submitted. This applies to subsequent tests 
as well. 

A second set of three salts or acids was run in 
exactly the same manner as the above and each 
solution was again correctly identified. There 
are six ways in which three solutions may be 
arranged so that the observers had only one 
chance in six of making a lucky guess on each set. 

At a later date, a list of seven salts and acids 
was submitted by Messrs. Cooper and Wingard. 
Three of these were chosen at random by the 
author and solutions were made up containing 
one part in 10’ in three flasks which bore no 
identification mark. The observers mixed the 
three and diluted the resulting solution so that 
each constituent was present in one part in 10"° 
of water. The search was then made over the 
scale regions in which the minima of each of the 
seven salts are known to be found, the observers 
knowing that three compounds would be present. 
In this test, one observer recorded the readings 
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of the other without informing him as to the 
settings he was making. They worked alternately 
at the instrument and when each had satisfied 
himself that he had read three groups of minima, 
their results were compared. The field of all 
seven salts was covered carefully but only three 
sets of minima appeared. Both observers had 
read the same minima and their results were 
reported by telephone. Again the report was 
correct. There are thirty-five combinations of 
three out of seven, making the odds 34 to 1 
against a chance selection of the correct combi- 
nation. 

A second set of three salts out of seven was 
prepared and the tests carried out exactly as 
described above. This time, however, the results 
were not entirely satisfactory; one out of the 
three was correctly reported. There were some 
mitigating circumstances in connection with 
these tests which may partially account for the 
failure. However, we prefer to let it stand as it 
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is without offering any explanation. Even with 
this failure, ten out of a possible twelve have 
been correctly identified giving an _ overall 
average of 83.3 percent. Previous tests by Ball, 
Crane and Cooper had shown about the same 
overall average on tests similarly carried out 
about two years ago. When it is considered that 
there was under observation 30 ml of a solution 
containing only one part of salt in 10'° of water, 
or 3X10-* grams, it is doubtful if any other 
known method would be as successful in identi- 
fying the compounds present. In most published 
articles involving the recording of numerous 
data, those which are obviously wrong never 
find their way into print. It would be interesting 
to know what percentage of readings have to be 
discarded. 

We have heard indirectly that the above 
method of preparing unknowns from a limited 
list has been adversely criticized on the ground 
that the observers knew what compounds were 
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_ Fic. 1. Plot No. 1. Scale readings plotted against frequency of observation. Pentavalent chrom- 
ium sulfate; Plot No. 2. Frequency distribution of readings for cobalt and nickel mixed sulfates 
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oxidation products of stannous chloride. 


r graph) and chlorides (lower graph); Plot No. 3. Frequency distribution of observations on 
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present. This would scarcely need an answer if 
everyone were familiar with the method of 
operation. The full range in which minima might 
be found, if there were no limitation, would 
extend over 9.9 meters of trolley scale and the 
settings would have to be made within a space 
of 2 or 3 millimeters. Obviously this would be a 
very time consuming task. 

Slack and MacPherson, whose work has al- 
ready been cited, have found the distribution of 
observed minima merely one of chance. The 
accompanying plots of some of the data obtained 
in this laboratory show quite a different result 
(Fig. 1). Plot No. 1 shows a curve in which scale 
readings are plotted against the number of times 
they were observed. These readings were taken 
by Mr. Keith D. Crane in 1932 and have been 
interpreted as being due to pentavalent chro- 
mium sulfate. This curve has been published 
elsewhere, and since we are interested here in 
the distribution of minima only, we shall omit 
any chemical interpretation. In all, 615 readings 
are involved and 31 percent fall on a peak of 
the curve and 93.4 percent fall within 0.02 scale 
division of a peak. This is 3 mm. In getting the 
data, no reading was ever discarded. This applies 
to subsequent graphs as well. 

The upper and lower graphs of Plot 2 show 
the distribution of readings for cobalt and nickel 
(mixed) sulfates and chlorides, respectively. 
These data were obtained by Ball and Cooper in 
1933, with a few readings by Crane. There are 
454 recorded settings and 81 percent fall within 
0.02 scale division of a peak. 

Plot No. 3 is made from the unpublished data 
obtained by Mr. Walter Wulfkuehler in this 
laboratory in 1934 in a study of the oxidation 
products of stannous chloride. The minima are 
interpreted as being due to the chloride of 
trivalent tin. There are 629 readings, 77.5 percent 
of which fall within 0.02 unit of a peak. In 
making the computation the small peak at the 
extreme left is disregarded, as all of the readings 
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in that region were obtained on the first solution 
studied and they did not appear from the many 
other solutions involved in later readings. They 
may, therefore, be assumed to be due to some- 
thing other than a tin salt. 

An overall analysis of the data of these four 
plots shows that 1698 readings have been re- 
corded from the work of four different observers, 
and that 84.2 percent fall within 0.02 scale 
division of some peak and 30.1 percent fall on a 
peak. It must be remembered that the trolley is 
moving at the time the observation is made and 
the physiological time lag in stopping the motion 
frequently causes the exact position of the 
minima to be over-shot. By approaching the 
position from both sides a very uniform distribu- 
tion is obtained on either side of the peak. 

There can be no doubt but that some of the 
readings recorded above are spurious and are 
due to deceptive spark flickers. We believe, 
however, that these are reduced to a minimum 
as it has always been our custom to re-explore 
the immediate region in which an indication of 
a minimum has been obtained and to disregard 
it unless it can be seen to recur. Thus, the 1698 
minima which are recorded really represent from 
two to three times that many observations. 
There could be no preferential selection of 
readings by this method because each initial 
indication of a minimum is treated exactly like 
every other. Contrary to,the conclusions of 
Slack and of MacPherson, the above graphs 
certainly show distributions that are not merely 
those of chance. The identification of unknowns 
also indicates that the positions of the minima 
are a function of the solution placed in the cell 
and are not merely the result of retinal fatigue 
as has been suggested by several critics. While 
we realize that our results have not been perfect, 
there is certainly incontrovertible evidence of 
the reproducibility and reliability of the magneto- 
optic method. 
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Some Studies Concerning Rotating Axes and Polyatomic Molecules 


Cart Eckart, University of Chicago and Institute for Advanced Study 
(Received February 18, 1935) 


The theory of small vibrations when the potential energy especially small and of the same order of magnitude as the 
is invariant under the rotation-displacement group is de- quadratic terms (Casimir’s condition). When the amplitude 
veloped. The results are compared with the Brester-Wigner of one or more of the normal vibrations becomes large, this 
theory of the normal coordinates, and it is shown that the _ is no longer true of the normal axes; this will always be the 
use of these coordinates implies the use of a particular case when one of the normal frequencies is smal! compared 
(normal) system of rotating axes whose construction is to the others, as has been noted by other writers. The nor- 
given. It is shown that when the motion of a normal mole-__mal axes are not the principal axes of inertia of the instan- 
cule is referred to these axes, those terms of the Hamil- taneous configuration of the system, and certain conclusions 
tonian which are linear in the angular momenta will be recently published by the author are wrong for that reason. 


1. INTRODUCTION has entered the theory in a somewhat casual 
; manner. It is automatically imposed by the 
N the theory of polyatomic molecules, free use ; po 7 
: ~~ ; ordinary use of those normal coordinates intro- 
is made of the possibility of referring the ~ . : 
aaa hl : duced by Wigner? and Brester,? and can be 
positions of the individual atoms to rotating . ‘ 
: avoided only by extraordinary care. The normal 
axes. It has become conventional to suppose that . y : ope ' 
: ra coordinates may be defined as linear functions 
these axes satisfy two conditions, but, so far as : ; 
‘ “hs of the cartesian coordinates in a particular set of 
I am aware, no investigation has shown that : , , ' 
aa +0 rotating axes. Conversely, the coordinates in this 
these two conditions are compatible, nor has any z 
; ‘ 7 set of axes are linear functions of the normal 
construction been given for finding the axes . “ep 
, , baat coordinates, the coefficients of which have been 
which satisfy them. The present paper will give 
; , tabulated by Brester. If another set of rotating 
a construction for finding these axes for normal : : , , 
ae : ; axes is used, the cartesian coordinates will not 
molecules; it is doubtful if such axes exist for . : 
in general be linear functions of the normal 
anomalous molecules. ' ia Cat 
‘i coordinates, or if this should accidentally be the 
The first of the two conditions was formulated ais , : 
ran case, the coefficients will not be those tabulated 
by Casimir! and depends on the fact that the , 
° ‘ ' : , by Brester. Another set of considerations enters 
Hamiltonian will always be a quadratic function ; , ‘ ; 
. to obscure this rather simple relation: the normal 
of the componentseof the total angular mo- Sr oem 
: : : coordinates are supposed to have infinitesimal 
mentum along the moving axes. This function 
will always have terms of the zeroth, first and 
second degrees in these components. If the 
molecule is quasi-rigid, and the quantum con- 
ditions are taken into account, the division into 
terms of zeroth, first and second orders for the 
purpose of a perturbation calculation will ordi- 
narily coincide with the division into degrees 
just mentioned. Casimir showed that it was 
plausible to suppose that a particular coordinate 
system could be found such that the terms of 
the first degree were exceptionally small and of 
the same order of magnitude as the quadratic 


terms. 
The second condition on the coordinate axes one definite set of rotating axes. The question 


values in those cases where they are actually 
used. Then Taylor's theorem is invoked to make 
it plausible to suppose that the functions men- 
tioned will be linear in every case. This does not 
alter the fact that their coefficients will have 
Brester’s values only in rare cases. Furthermore, 
it is a troublesome fact that the functions 
(direction cosines) involved in the transformation 
from one set of cartesian axes to another will 
have branch points; it is therefore not clear that 
the use of Taylor's theorem is justified. To 
summarize: it may be said that the use of the 
normal coordinates practically implies the use of 


'H. B. G. Casimir, The Rotation of a Rigid Body in 2 E. Wigner, Géttinger Nachrichten, p. 133 (1930). 
Quantum Mechanics, Chap. V. Dissertation, Leyden *C. J. Brester, Kristalisymmetrie und Restrahlen. 
(1931). Dissertation, Utrecht (1923). 
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ROTATING AXES AND 
arises: is Casimir’s condition fulfilled by this set? 
This will be shown to be the case provided only 
that none of the normal frequencies is unusually 
small, or what amounts to the same thing, that 
none of the normal vibrations has an unusually 
large amplitude. 

A survey of the literature discloses no previous 
investigation of this problem, but seems to 
indicate that different authors have held di- 
vergent opinions as to the probable outcome of 
such an investigation. Many of these opinions 
are not clearly expressed but must be deduced 
from the analytic procedure adopted. In a 
recent paper, I have studied the use of the 
principal axes of inertia as the rotating axes.‘ 
I was led to this by the erroneous belief that it 
was this system that is associated to the normal 
coordinates, and that Casimir’s condition would 
be fulfilled provided only that the molecule is 
quasi-rigid. After publication, it was noticed 
that this belief was wrong, and that therefore the 
usual methods of calculation need modification 
when used with this system of axes. Professors 
Casimir and Van Vleck have both considered 
these modifications and shown that one of my 
conclusions was wrong. The latter has recently 
published an account® of his calculations which 
contains an excellent explanation of the matter. 
Apparently no one noticed that the axes are not 
those associated to the normal coordinates, but 
a comment from Professor W. V. Houston led 
directly to a recognition of this fact. 


2. THe GENERAL TRANSFORMATION TO 
ROTATING AXES 


When the motion of a system of particles is 
referred to a moving set of cartesian axes, the 
latter may be defined in several ways: (1) As an 
explicit function of the time only; (2) as an 
explicit function of the instantaneous positions 
of the particles only; (3) in more general ways. 
The first method of definition is treated fully in 
the standard texts on dynamics, but is quite 
irrelevant to the molecular problem. In this 
section it is proposed to give an account of the 
second. 

Let the mass of the ath atom (a =1, 2- 
m, and its coordinate vector (from 


*C. Eckart, Phys. Rev. 46, 383 (1934). 
‘J. H. Van Vieck, Phys. Rev. 47, 487 (1935). 


-» N) be 
a fixed 


POLYATOMIC MOLECULES 
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origin) be x,. If the unit vectors along fixed 
axes are e; (i=x, y, z) then 


X=) €Xis. (1) 


Suppose that a moving system of axes has been 
defined in some way which need not be specified 
further at the moment than to say that its 
origin is at the point X=} e,X, and that unit 
vectors along its axes are e,;. It is convenient to 
suppose at the outset that the origin X is at the 
center of mass of the molecule and that both 
fixed and moving systems are right-handed. 
Then the Eq. (1) may also be written 


x.—-X= L tiie 
or Xie— X= > CiiVie (2) 


where Cij =O, 8; 


are the direction cosines of the moving axes and 
the y,;, are the components of the vectors x,—X 
along the moving axes. 

The specification of the instantaneous position 
of the moving axes requires six numbers, which 
may be taken to be the three X; and the Eulerian 
angles of e;. There being 3N of the quantities 
Xia, it follows that at most 3N—6 of the y,. are 
independent and that they may be expréssed as 
functions of 3N—6 generalized coordinates q. 
The y;_ will thus satisfy six equations identically 
in the q,; three of these will be 


> MeV ijn = 0, (3) 


and the others will be left in the undetermined 
form 


Yi(y¥ja) = 0. (4) 


These last equations constitute the definition of 
the moving system. 

The vectors e; are functions of the Eulerian 
angles only, and through these, of the time. 
As they vary, they remain of unit length and 
mutually perpendicular; from this it follows 
that 

de;/dt=Qx e;, (5) 


where © is the angular velocity of the moving 
axes. It is a linear function of the time-derivatives 
of the Eulerian angles but depends on the angles 
themselves in a somewhat complicated way, 
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described in all standard texts. From Eq. (5) it 
follows that 


d(x.—X)/di=>j(Q* &Viatt Via), 


and hence that the angular momentum about 
the center of mass is 


M= ead iL Mal €iVia) x (QR eVjateja). (6) 


It is important to note at the outset that when 
Q2=0, M is not zero but equal to 


A=) atta t2(V yal) 2a — ¥ sal ya) + ied }. (7) 


A can be defined by the same formula when 
00 and is then the angular momentum of the 
atoms relative to the moving axes. It is necessary 
to distinguish this from the components of the 
total angular momentum in the moving system, 
which are M; and defined by M = > 2; ;. Similar 
equations define the components of A and Q in 
the moving system; in terms of these, Eq. (6) 
may be written 
M;= > ;AijQ)+ Ay, (8) 

where 

Az:= Daal Vya" + Y¥ 20°), 

A sy= — DMV ecVye, et. 


are the components of the moment of inertia 
tensor in the moving system. Eq. (7) may also 


be written 
Ai=DahBu, (9) 


where 
By, = Dd aMal Vya(OY sa, ‘AQx) 
—VealOVya/9Q,) ], etc. (10) 


The kinetic energy, 7 (after ignoring the 
energy of the center of mass) is given by 


2T => am.[d(x.—X)/dt }* 
=F > A 20;4+2ED Dr dBridy 
+L adsGutrds 
where Gon SF mdldvn 8qx) (AV ia/Ag,). 


From this it follows that the momentum con- 
jugate to q is 


Pr= LCG tL Buti. (11) 


It is to be noted that p~0 when ¢,=0; the 
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general analogy between the Coriolis forces and 
a magnetic field becomes apparent in these 
equations. To find the Hamiltonian kinetic 
energy it is necessary to solve Eqs. (8), (9) and 
(11) for Q; and q, in terms of M; and p,. The 
solution will be given only for the case Cy, =4),, 
which is sufficiently general to illustrate the im- 
portant points: 


Q =D ai; Mj— TD aprBri, 
Gr = Lee Mrs — LiPruiMi, 
Aij— >) By :By; = (a) 5, 
By = D> ;Byjarji, 

Yrs = Suet DL Br 8, i. 


where 


From this the Hamiltonian kinetic energy is 
obtained as 


2T= > > 0i;MiM; <_ 2y°.> ifrBauiM; 
t+ du YruPrPn- (12) 


It will at once occur to the reader that a sure 
way of satisfying Casimir’s condition is to 
require 8,;=0 for all gq, which amounts to 
requiring B,;=0. These are 3N—6 differential 
equations for the, as yet undefined, yj.. How- 
ever, it is probable that these equations possess 
more than six integrals independent of q, and 
it has been seen that only this number of 
identities in the y;, is permissible. The probability 
of this event becomes apparent on noting that 
the condition is equivalent to A;=0, and the 
possibility of securing this for all q. and q@ by a 
definition depending only on the positions of the 
particles is not reasonable. It is, however, always 
possible to require that B,;=0 for one definite set 
of values of gq. This no longer restricts the 
definition of the y,; to an impossible extent. 
It is then reasonable to suppose that those terms 
of the kinetic energy which are linear in M; will 
be especially small for those values of gq near 
the chosen set. If this is also the region in which 
the motion of the system takes place, a first 
step in the direction of fulfilling Casimir’s con- 
dition will have been taken. This matter will be 
considered in greater detail at the end of the 
next section. 
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3. THe THEORY OF SMALL VIBRATIONS WHEN 
THE POTENTIAL ENERGY Is INVARIANT 
UNDER THE ROTATION-DISPLACE- 

MENT GROUP 


The usual theory of small vibrations considers 
only two cases:* (1) All coordinates vary only 
by infinitesimal amounts; (2) those coordinates 
which vary by finite amounts are ignorable. 
Neither case is realized by the polyatomic 
molecule; the Eulerian angles vary by finite 
amounts and are not ignorable, since the kinetic 
energy depends on the components of the total 
angular momentum in the moving system, which 
are not integrals of the motion. The potential 
energy is independent of these angles, however, 
so the most general case is not yet at hand. 
It is none the less necessary to build the theory 
from first principles, and little reliance may be 
placed on analogies with the results proven in 
the standard texts. 

The invariance of the potential energy U under 
the rotation-displacement group results in 


U(xia’) = U(xia) 
Xia’ = > ;RiXjat §i, 


where R,; is an arbitrary rotation matrix and §&; 
the components of an arbitrary vector. According 
to the general postulate of the theory of small 
vibrations, U is supposed to have a minimum for 
some configuration xj,=2ia; because of the in- 
variance, it will have this same minimum value 
for a six-dimensional continuum of other con- 
figurations, and any one of these might be chosen 
for the following considerations. It is well to 
make the choice somewhat carefully, and to 
require z;, to be a configuration whose center of 
mass is at the origin, and whose principal axes 
are parallel to the fixed coordinate axes. 

Since U is supposed not to have a singularity 
at Zi, it may be expanded in the form 


U(tiat+ 52ia) = U(2ia) +A D> a(wrdga)?, (13) 
where 5g, = > id aGriadZia (14) 


whenever 


are linearly independent functions. The quan- 
tities A and w are positive constants not equal 
to zero, but whose values are as yet quite 


*See, e.g., E. T. Whittaker, Amalytical Mechanics, 
Chap. VII; 3rd ed., Cambridge (1927). 





arbitrary. The coefficients qi. are also arbitrary 
to a certain extent: to see this, note that Eq. (13) 
remains quite unchanged if the quantities (w,4g,) 
are subjected to an orthogonal substitution. 
This may be utilized later to normalize the 
definition of the dq. The qi are not entirely 
without restriction, however; the most important 
arises from the invariance of U: the most general 
infinitesimal rotation-displacement is given by 


6220 = b& + 60,820—5D Sy, etc, (15) 


where 4¢ and 62 are six arbitrary infinitesimals. 
If these values of 52 are substituted into Eq. (14) 
the 5g must vanish, since otherwise U(z+- dz) 
~ U(s). This results in the equations 


> Paria = 0, > a(ZiaGrja — ZjaQria) =0. (164) 


These will be linearly independent unless all NV 
of the points g, lie in a straight line, i.e., unless the 
equilibrium configuration of the molecule is 
linear. This case will be excluded from further 
consideration. It follows that there are at most 
3N—6 of the 5q,; it will also be supposed that 
this maximum is reached. There will thus be 
many solutions of Eq. (14), all of the form 


5Sia= > rdgrZria- 


The difference between any two of these will 
have the form of the right side of Eq. (15), 4 
and 62 now representing linear functions of the 
5g, determined by the two solutions in question. 
It is thus seen that the 2, are arbitrary to a 
greater extent than the gyie. 

To remove this additional arbitrariness, it is 
necessary to impose six linear equations on the 
2yia for every value of \. These may be taken to be 


LeMerria=0, (17) 
LiLo isetrjo=0, (18) 


where the Y;;. are 9N numbers restricted only 
by the requirement that a certain determinant 
shall not vanish. This determinant has the 
matrix 


Zis=D ol Viyetna— Yi sefye), etc. 


These equations are all invariant under a change 
of normalization, and this may now be carried 
out so that 


DY > cMo®riolsia = Ady, 4 (19) 
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provided that the , are given certain values 
determined by the form of the potential energy 
function and called the normal frequencies. The 
constant A in Eq. (19) must have the same value 
as in Eq. (13), but is otherwise arbitrary. If it is 
given the dimensions of a moment of inertia, 
the dg will be dimensionless and 2. will have the 
dimensions of a length. 

It will now be shown that it is always possible 
to define a system of rotating axes such that 


Via=Zjat+ Lrgrria- (20) 


For Eq. (3) is fulfilled because of the choice of 
the z;, and Eq. (17). The definition of the axes 
is obtained by eliminating the g from Eq. (20) 


and is 
DLidieY ija( Via — Zja) = 0. (21) 


The quantities determining the kinetic energy 
are readily computed and have the form 


Ay=A bit DaMAnrit LaLeMGA mii 
By = By + > IuBrwir 
Cry =A Bry. 


(22) 


The coefficients of these equations are functions 
of 244 and 2% i. only; all of the A’s are symmetric 
in ¢ and j, while By,;= — B,ai. 

It is now possible to consider the relation 
between the coordinate systems just defined 
(they will be called linear systems, since their 
defining equations are linear) and more general 
systems, defined by Eqs. (4). It is supposed that 
these latter are satisfied by yj.=2j.; then for 
small values of yj.—2j. they are approximately 
the same as Eqs. (21) with 


Yija=const. X (OV 4/AVja) yme- (23) 


In general there is thus a linear system which 
differs from a given system only by quantities 
of the second order in (yj.—2j.). This approxi- 
mate set of axes is uniquely determined by the 
original definition, and other linear systems 
differ from it by quantities of the first order. 
Occasionally, however, no such approximate 
linear system exists: this is true whenever the 
Z-determinant vanishes. 

These matters may be illustrated by the 
principal axes, for which 
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VAVie)= LicMeVyeV ra, et, 
and the approximate set is defined by 


Zz aM Vial ja + V jo%ia) = 0, 


(24) 


ix j. 


In this case, the Eqs. (22) are somewhat sim- 
plified because Eqs. (24) are equivalent to A,j; 
=0. The Z-determinant is (A,—A,)(A,—A,:) 
X(A,—A,), so that no approximate set exists 
when two or more of the principal moments of 
inertia are equal at equilibrium. 

It is also possible to carry the considerations 
of the end of the preceding section to a con- 
clusion: let it be required to find a linear set of 
axes for which B,;=0 when q,=0. This can be 
done by choosing the Y;;. so that Eq. (18) 
reduces to By,“ =0, which is explicitly 


> oMa(Zia2r ja — 2ja2ria) = 0. (25) 


This requires that 
Yi2a=0, Ysye= — 


VY uss MS etc 
yza a~ 8£as . 


The Z-determinant is now simply A,A,A,, and 
cannot vanish since the linear molecules have 
been excluded. Eq. (21) becomes 


LoMa(Ziay ja — ZjaVia) = 0, 
or, because of Eq. (2) 
De Feices — Fejcei) = 0, 
Fyg= Do oMa(Xta— Xk) Bia- 


(26) 
where 


These results can be given a geometric inter- 
pretation: defining the three vectors F;= >> ,e. Fi, 
Eq. (26) becomes 


F;-e;=F;-e;. (27) 


The vectors F; can be determined before the 
rotating axes are known; Eq. (27) states that 
these are defined so that the projection of F, on 
the y axis is equal to the projection of F, on the 
x axis, etc. The analytical procedure for finding 
them is not much more complicated than that 
for finding the principal axes: Eq. (27) is equiva- 


lent to 
F;=); iti, Su=Siu 


and the symmetric matrix f;; can be determined 


from 
F;- F; = Dd liahe;. 
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It is thus the square root of the Gram matrix of 
the vectors F. Its elements will always be real, 
since the characteristic values of the Gram 
matrix can never be negative. If none of these 
are zero, the F will not be coplanar, and the 
solution of Eq. (27) will be simply 


i= Li wLF;], 


where the [F;] are the vectors reciprocal to the 
F;. For the important special case of molecules 
having a plane configuration, one of the vectors 
F will vanish identically. It can be shown that in 
this case two of the vectors e are in the plane of 
the non-vanishing F and the third perpendicular 
to it. 

This system of axes will be called the normal 
system, and its associated gq, the normal coordi- 
nates; this does not conflict with established 
custom, since it will be shown in Section 5 that 
these are the coordinates studied by Brester and 
Wigner. 


4. Castuir’s CONDITION 


It will now be shown that the normal axes 
satisfy Casimir’s condition except in the case of 
molecules which are not really to be considered 
as rigid. In doing so, free use will be made of a 
proposition which is strictly true only in classical 
mechanics, and whose extension to quantum 
mechanics involves assumptions which have not 
been adequately studied. This is the proposition 
that, when the energy of the system is small 
only those values of yj. need be considered which 
differ from z;. by small amounts. If the arbitrary 
constant A be chosen to have a value of the 
order of magnitude of the A,, this is equivalent 
to considering only values of gq which are much 
less than unity. 

The Eqs. (8) and (11) may be written, in the 
case of the normal axes, 


M; =A Q+D VaMAnrQ; 
v Dadi eDWA wiih + Dads AGePrsir 
Pr = A at > Qu BryiXi. 


The A's and B’s are all independent of the q, and 
the Eulerian angles and all have the order of 
magnitude of A. The solution of these equations 


may be written 

= (Pr— LidivdseBriMi)/A, 

2 = (Mi—Ai’)/A + Li(Zaganyt ++ -)(Mj— Aj’), 
Ay! = Daan ( Pads — Pur) Bryi/ A. 


Here A,’ must not be confused with the previous 
Ai, from which it differs by terms of the order of 
pg; the dots in the second equation indicate 
quantities of the order of magnitude ¢/A or 
smaller, and the constants a; have the magni- 
tude 1/A and can easily be calculated explicitly. 
The expression for the kinetic energy is 


2T =D pi?/A+D(Mi—A/)*/A; (2s 
) 
+ Dead id gnanij( Mi — A,’)(My— Aj’) ++>>. 


It is now necessary to investigate the order of 
magnitude of the terms entering into this ex- 
pression. It may be supposed that 


g~(h/Aw)', pr~(hAw)!. 
Furthermore, M,;~h and it is easily seen that 
Pru ~ hi(wr/w,)'. (29) 


If all the normal frequencies are of the same 
order of magnitude, it follows that A,’~A. The 
quantity «~(h/Aw)! may be taken as the 
perturbation parameter, and the three sums of 
Eq. (28) are of the order hw, @hw and ehw, 
respectively. Casimir’s condition is thus fulfilled. 
It may happen that one of the normal fre- 
quencies is much smaller than the others, in 
which case Eq. (29) indicates that some of the 
terms in A,’ will have an undesirably large 
value. This situation has come to be known as 
the “phenomenon of slip.”’ In this case also, the 
amplitude of variation of the corresponding 
normal coordinate will no longer be small, and 
the molecule can no longer be called quasi-rigid. 
It may thus be said that the normal system 
satisfies Casimir’s condition for all quasi-rigid 
molecules, this being really a definition of quasi- 
rigidity. It is doubtful whether it will ever be 
necessary to consider any other linear system of 
axes in connection with the molecular problem, 
for when the normal axes are not suited for its 
discussion, it is not clear that any other linear 
system will be better adapted to the purpose. 
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5. THe SYMMETRY OF THE NORMAL COORDINATES 


The discussion of the normal coordinates given 
by Brester and Wigner’: * differs from that given 
here in certain formal respects, and it must be 
shown that the two lead to identical definitions. 
In the quadratic form of Eq. (13), the w, have 
here been supposed not to be zero, and as a 
consequence, there are only 3N—6 of the 4g’s. 
Brester and Wigner, on the other hand, require 
the form to depend on 3N 6q’s, and consequently 
must admit the value zero as possible for w,. 
This is always permissible, but there is then an 
arbitrariness in the six additional 4¢’s which 
corresponds exactly to the arbitrariness in the 
Zia described in Section 3. This additional 
arbitrariness is not considered further by them, 
but is removed by the device of requiring the 
additional gis to satisfy the same Eq. (16) 
which are satisfied by the others. There being 
now 3N of the Eq. (14), the 2,;. are completely 
determined except for normalization; this may 
be carried out so that Eq. (19) are valid for all 
3N values of \. The number of these equations 
is thus increased from (3N—6)(3N—5)/2 to 
3N(3N+1)/2; the new equations, insofar as 
they do not merely determine constant factors, 
prove to be precisely the Eqs. (17) and (25). 
The former has here been made common to all 
linear systems, the latter expresses the charac- 
teristic property of the normal system. It is 
interesting to note that the six additional 4g’s 
obtained in this way are essentially the 6's and 
52's of Eq. (15). 

The elegant device of the null-frequencies thus 
leads directly to the normal system, without the 
necessity of considering the other linear systems. 
Its only disadvantage is that it does not make 
it clearly evident that a rotating system of 
axes has been defined, and that the symmetry of 
the gq, depends as much on the choice of the axes 
as on the symmetry of the equilibrium con- 
figuration. This can be most clearly seen from 
the present point of view: the relation between 
the g’s and the cartesian coordinates (either x;, 
or yj) will depend on the Yj. as well as on the 
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tia. If the former are chosen in a very un- 
symmetric manner, no amount of symmetry of 
the latter will avail to make the g’s symmetric 
functions of the cartesian coordinates. It is 
thus not permissible to define a system of 
rotating axes in an unsymmetric manner, then 
approximate them by a linear system, and 
suppose the resulting gq, to be the normal co- 
ordinates. 

This has frequently been done in the literature, 
and it is not always easy to determine whether a 
serious error has resulted or not. Fortunately 
there are certain quantities which are invariant 
under a change of the Yj;,;.: the normal fre- 
quencies are such quantities. Hence conclusions 
concerning the degeneracy of these, obtained 
from a consideration of the normal system, will 
be equally valid in any linear system. There 
must also be some way to show that the de- 
termination of their activity in emission and in 
the Raman effect is invariant. If it should ever 
prove to be really necessary to use the general 
linear systems, it will be useful to precede it by 
the development of the theory of these in- 
variants. For the present it appears sufficient to 
use only the normal system. 

Confining the attention to this, certain possi- 
bilities for the further application of symmetry 
considerations become apparent. Since A,’ must 
have the character of a vector product (it must 
behave like M;,), it follows that its components 
and also the B,,; and B,; must have certain 
determinate symmetry properties. These may be 
discussed in the same way as the properties of 
the dipole and quadrupole moments, and it is 
often possible to show that they must vanish. 
In other cases, they are related by linear equa- 
tions, and in still others, the matrix elements of 
A,’ which enter into the secular equation may 
be shown to vanish. A very interesting ele- 
mentary treatment of these matters has been 
given by Teller.’ 

Professor Wigner has kindly read the manu- 
script of this paper. 

7 E. Teller, Hand- und Jahrbuch d. chemischen Physik 
9, 125 (1934). 
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The Thomas-Fermi Method for Metals 
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The Thomas-Fermi method is applied to metals, by 
replacing each atom by a sphere, assuming the potential to 
be spherically symmetrical within it, and solving the 
Thomas-Fermi equation subject to the boundary condition 
that the electronic charge within the sphere shall balance 
the nuclear charge, rendering it electrically neutral. Calcu- 
lations are presented giving potential field, charge density, 
and kinetic, potential, and total energy of the metal, as 
function of lattice spacing. The virial theorem is verified for 
the energy. The total energy shows no minimum, the pres- 


HE application of the Thomas-Fermi equa- 

tion to metals has been mentioned in an 
earlier paper,' in which some of the results to be 
described in the present paper were sketched. 
The method rests on the same fact which makes 
possible the Wigner-Seitz calculation: the po- 
tential acting on an electron in the neighborhood 
of one of the nuclei of the metal is very nearly 
spherically symmetrical, the nucleus being the 
center, so that the same method of solving differ- 
ential equations, as for example the Thomas- 
Fermi method or the Schrédinger equation, 
which is applicable in an isolated atom, can be 
used in the metal, simply by using different 
boundary conditions. More precisely, we sur- 
round each nucleus in the metal by a cell, its 
boundaries being the planes bisecting perpen- 
dicularly the lines joining the nucleus to its 
nearest or next nearest neighbors. Each such cell 
contains just enough electrons to neutralize the 
nuclear charge, so that, being of a high order of 
symmetry, its electric field at external points is 
very small, falling off very rapidly with the 
distance, and can be neglected. Within a cell, 
then, the potential arises only from the charges 
within that cell. Since these charges are dis- 
tributed almost spherically, their resultant field 
is almost spherical, so that it is a self-consistent 
hypothesis to assume that, to a first approxima- 
tion, the potential, and consequently the re- 
sultant charge distribution, are both exactly 
spherically symmetrical. To this approximation, 


1 J. C. Slater, Rev. Mod. Phys. 6, 209 (1934). 
*E. Wigner and F. Seitz, Phys. Rev. 43, 804 (1933); 
46, 509 (1934). 
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sure being always positive. Calculations are also made using 
the Dirac method of correcting for exchange, for three 
atoms, Li, Na and Cu. The exchange lowers the energy, 
but still not quite enough to produce a minimum of energy 
and an equilibrium at zero pressure. The result should be 
useful as a first approximation in self-consistent field ap- 
proximations for the structure of metals, and could be 
adapted to give approximate treatment for matter under 
very high pressure, as in stars. 


we can replace the polyhedral cell by a spherical 
one of the same volume. Our method, then, is to 
solve the Thomas-Fermi equation within this 
spherical cell, subject to the two boundary 
conditions that the potential approach Ze/r at 
the nucleus, and that the total electronic charge 
contained within the sphere (of radius R, which 
varies as the crystal is compressed or expanded) 
is equal to —Ze. 

The Thomas-Fermi* method as applied to 
isolated atoms is well known, but some of its 
applications to other problems have resulted in 
misunderstandings. For that reason it will pay 
to sketch briefly its application to the present 
case. This has been done to some extent in the 
paper quoted above.* There is also a treatment 
of the whole Thomas-Fermi problem, though 
without taking up the present application to 
metals, given by Brillouin.*? Because of the 
existence of these discussions, to which the 
reader is particularly referred, the present treat- 
ment will be brief. 

First we consider the original Thomas-Fermi 
method, which neglects effects of exchange. We 


*L. H. Thomas, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 23, 542 (1927); 
E. Fermi, Zeits. f. Physik 48, 73 (1928); E. A. Milne, Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. 23, 794 (1927); J. Frenkel, Zeits. f. 
Physik 51, 232 (1928); P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Camb. Phil. 
Soc. 26, 376 (1930); E. B. Baker, Phys. Rev. 36, 630 (1930); 
E. Guth and R. Peierls, Phys. Rev. 37, 217 (1931); V. 
Bush and S. H. Caldwell, Phys. Rev. 38, 1898 (1931); W. 
Lenz, Zeits. {. Physik 77, 713 (1932): H. Jensen, Zeits. f. 
Physik 77, 722 (1932); H. Jensen, Zeits. f. Physik 93, 232 
(1934); L. Brillouin, L’Atome de Thomas-Fermi, Actualités 
scientifiques et industrielles, Hermann, Paris, No. 160, 1934. 
The last named reference has a more complete bibliography 
than is given here. 

* Reference 1, p. 223. . 
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replace the energy of interaction between elec- 
trons by an average potential depending only on 
position, so that the total potential energy of an 
electron, including the interactions with the 
nuclei as well as with other electrons, is a function 
of position, —eV. If the energy of an electron 
in such a field is —eE, its momentum / is given 
by the equation p?/2m—eV = —eBF, so that p is 
real, and the motion can occur classically, only 
in those regions where —e(E—V) is positive. 
We now apply the Fermi statistics to the elec- 
trons, but otherwise treat them classically. For 
the absolute zero of temperature, these statistics 
take the form of a statement that the number 
of electrons per unit volume in a six-dimensional 
phase space is 2/h* (1/h* for electrons of each 
spin) at all points corresponding to an energy 
less than an arbitrary value — eX», zero at points 
corresponding to energy greater than —eX». At 
a given point of coordinate space, those points 
of momentum space within a sphere of radius P, 
where P=(—2me(E,—V))', are occupied by 
electrons, those outside the sphere unoccupied. 
We can then get the charge density of electrons 
in ordinary space by integrating the density in 
phase space over this sphere, and multiplying by 
the charge on the electron, —e. Since the density 
in phase space is constant, the result is —2e/h* 
times the volume of the sphere, or 


p= —8xeP#/3h* = (—8xe/3h*)(— 2me(Eo— V))*. 


From this equation we see that once V is 
determined, different values of E, correspond to 
different density of charge; in any particular 
case, Ey is to be so chosen that the integral of p, 
over all space adds to the known amount of 
electronic charge present in the problem. We 
now make the requirement of self-consistency : 
we demand that the potential V be the electro- 
static potential of the nuclei and of the electrons 
themselves. By Poisson's equation, V?V = —4rp, 
where p is the sum of p, given above in terms 
of V, and the charge density of nuclei. Assuming 
spherical symmetry, the resulting equation is: 


=~ (* ~~) == € 
— 7’ P3 
a or 3 


327? e 
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We now let r=yux, where p=ao(9x"/128Z)", 
ado=h*/4x*me*, or numerically, u, our new unit of 
length, is equal to 0.88634a,/Z"/* where ap» is the 
radius of the first Bohr orbit for hydrogen. We 
also let V—E,y=~yo/x, where ey, our new unit 
of energy, equals Ze*®/u, or (2'°/3*x*)"8Z**Rhc 
=2.2590Z**Rhc, where Rhc=2x*me‘/h*, the 
Rydberg energy. The quantity Ze¢=(V—E)r 
is of the nature of an effective nuclear charge, 
or the charge which must be divided by the 
distance from the nucleus to give the potential, 
so that as r goes to zero, Zed, the effective 
nuclear charge, approaches Ze, and ¢ approaches 
unity. In terms of these definitions, the equation 
takes the form ¢” =¢*/?/x'/2, the Thomas-Fermi 
equation. We have seen that the boundary 
condition at the nucleus is that ¢(0)=1. At the 
boundary of the spherical cell, since the total 
charge contained within the cell must be zero, 
the electric field must vanish, or dV /dr=0, which 
in terms of our new variables becomes ¢' =¢/x. 
The interpretation of this condition is simply 
that the tangent to the curve of ¢ against x, at 
the distance x= X corresponding to r= R, should 
pass through the origin, making a simple condi- 
tion to apply graphically. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the curve for @ start- 
ing from x=0 with a particular slope, — By 
= — 1.58808, approaches the axis asymptotically. 
The tangent to this curve through the origin is 
then the x axis itself, which is tangent at infinite 
distance, so that for this solution there are just 
enough electrons in infinite space to neutralize 
the nucleus. In other words, this solution is the 
one for the isolated atom, the familiar solution 
of the Thomas-Fermi equation usually discussed. 
The solutions we desire are those with initial 
slopes smaller numerically than — Bo, and cor- 
responding to spheres of finite radii. The solu- 
tions of slope greater than By numerically will 
cut the axis of abscissas. They correspond to 
positive ions, as is discussed by Brillouin,’ and 
do not concern us here. 

Solutions have been carried out for a number 
of slopes smaller numerically than — Bp. A series 
expansion was used about x=0, and the function 
was then extended by numerical integration out 
to the radius X. These solutions are presented 
in Fig. 1, which is drawn accurately to scale. 
The authors will be glad to send detailed 
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Fic. 1. 


Fic. 1. Thomas-Fermi function ¢, as function of x, for different initial slopes. The following 
table gives X, the minimum radius, or point of tangency of the curve and the straight line 
through the origin, as function of initial slope: 


B 1.00 1.38 1.50 1.55 1.58 1.586 1.588 1.58803 1.58806 


i 58808 
x 1.19 1.69 2.20 2.80 4.23 5.85 8.59 11.3 16. no 


Fic. 2. Potential — V/y as function of distance x from nucleus, Thomas-Fermi method. The 
curves terminating in the dotted line AA are potentials for different lattice spacings, the values 
of x at the intersections being the lattice spacings X, showing that the potential — V/y is lowered 
as X decreases. The dotted line AA represents the maximum height of the potential barrier 
between atoms, BB represents the average potential through the cell, and CC the maximum 





total energy — E,/y of an electron in the Fermi distribution, all as functions of X. 


numerical tables to any one who may have 
occasion to use them, but it seems unnecessary 
to publish them in full. 

From these solutions, we can find at once the 
quantity V—£o, as function of x, for a number 
of values of X, or of the lattice spacing, and for 
any metal. No unique method is provided for 
defining the potential V and the energy Fo 
separately, for as usua! there is an arbitrary 
additive constant in the potential, and a com- 
pensating one in EH». This is a problem which 
appears in more accurate treatments, as well as 
in the Thomas-Fermi method. At least four 


different methods of choosing the arbitrary 
constant have some advantages; we shall discuss 
them briefly. Fifst, we may choose our constants 
so that the potential V in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the nucleus has a value independent 
of X. This is the method adopted in the earlier 
paper.* When one carries out a wave-mechanical 
calculation, finding wave functions in the po- 
tential field V, this results in having the x-ray 
energy levels, which depend only on the part of 
V near the nucleus, independent of X, whereas 


* Reference 1, p. 212, Fig. 1. 
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with any other choice of constant the x-ray 
levels will be functions of X, even when the 
atoms have not approached closely enough so 
that the wave functions in question would 
overlap. It is thus for most purposes the most 
reasonable choice physically. Mathematically 
the method is easily formulated. We remember 
that near the origin, if —B is the initial slope, 
we can write ¢=1—Bx---. Substituting in the 
equation V—E,=~¢/x, this gives 


V=y/x+(Eo—By)+:>-. 


For the free atom, we choose Ey to be zero, B 
equal to Bo, and we have Vatom = y/x—Boy+::-. 
If the potentials for the atom and metal are to 
agree as to the constant terms as well as to 
those in 1/r, we must have E,)=(B—B,)y, 
determining the additive constant. In Fig. 2, 
we show curves for — V/y for Na as function 
of x, for a number of values of X, computed on 
this basis. It is evident that as the atoms 
approach, the potential near the nucleus remains 
unchanged, while in the region between the 
atoms it decreases more and more as the inter- 
nuclear distance decreases. The maximum of 
the potential barrier, as a function of X, is 
shown by the dotted line AA. This is to be 
compared with. the line AA in the Fig. 9 of the 
previous paper, though in that case, following 
Wigner and Seitz in using Prokofieff's field, the 
change in curvature of the potential with 
changing X was not considered. Also we have 
computed, by numerical integration, the average 
value of V over the sphere, for each value of X 
and have plotted this in the line BB, Fig. 2, to 
be compared with line BB, Fig. 9.' These po- 
tential functions as determined by the Thomas- 
Fermi method should be useful in the first steps 
of a calculation of the wave functions of electrons 
in metals by the method of self-consistent fields, 
as the corresponding functions are for isolated 
atoms. In Fig. 2, we also give a curve CC, 
representing the maximum energy —E)/y of 
the Fermi distribution as a function of X. In 
contrast to the more exact wave-mechanical 
case, we find that this energy continuously 
increases as the metal is squeezed, whereas a 
minimum is shown by more exact methods, 
closely connected with the minimum of total 
energy of the metal. As mentioned in the 
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previous paper, just those electrons whose ener- 
gies are greater than the amount given by the 
line AA, can pass the potential barrier between 
atoms, and take part in conduction. The energy 
AA, then, in a certain sense stands for the zero 
of energy in the Sommerfeld picture of a metal, 
and the difference between —eF , or CC, and 
AA, represents the maximum kinetic energy of 
a conducting electron in that model. Actually, 
of course, the situation is complicated by the 
fact that even an electron which moves slowly 
on the surface of the atom speeds up greatly as 
it approaches the nucleus. This problem of 
distribution of kinetic energy has been discussed 
in the previous paper,' Section 10. 

The three other methods of determining the 
additive constants in Ey and V, which we 
mentioned above, are less useful, because they 
are less plausible physically. The second method 
is to let Ey be zero, for all R's. The third is to 
let V be zero at the outer boundary of the sphere, 
for x= X. Neither of these methods has much to 
recommend it. The fourth, however, is more 
plausible: it is to consider a finite sample of 
metal, and let the potential be zero at infinite 
distance from the uncharged sample. This is 
more complicated, for it involves a discussion 
of the potential barrier and electrical double 
layer at the surface of the metal. With this 
definition of potential, the potential energy 
within the atom, the x-ray levels, and —eZo, the 
top of the Fermi distribution, will all move up 
or down together as the jump of potential at the 
boundary changes, for any such reason as the 
addition of a surface layer of foreign atoms. For 
purposes of thermionic and photoelectric emis- 
sion, this last definition of potential is the most 
useful. But since it involves a discussion of the 
surface effects, a problem outside the range of 
the present paper (though, as has been shown 
by Frenkel and Brillouin,’ a treatment on the 
basis of Thomas-Fermi theory is possible), it is 
a less practical method when dealing with the 
interior of the metal, and we shall not follow it 
further at the moment. 

From the values of V—, as function of x, 
we can compute the charge density, and find 
how it changes as X is changed. The point of 
particular interest is the way in which the 
density at the edge of the sphere, midway 
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between atoms, increases continuously as X 
decreases, so that the number of electrons 
capable of carrying current is much greater for 
tightly packed than for loosely packed metals. 
This conclusion seems to have no counterpart in 
the actual metals, where, as Mott* has shown, 
the alkalies have the largest number of effective 
free electrons. The discrepancy arises un- 
doubtedly from the fact that the Thomas-Fermi 
method cannot be expected to account for the 
periodic properties of the elements. 

Knowing the potential, and the charge density, 
we can find the total energy of the crystal, 
kinetic and potential. The potential energy per 
atom is 4 f p.Vdv+4ZeVo, where p, is the charge 
density due to electrons, V is the whole potential, 
and V> is the potential at the nucleus, whose 
charge is Ze, due to the electrons. By using 
partial integrations similar to those of Milne,’ 
the potential energy becomes 


P.E. = (6/7)Zey[oo’ — 4X" 2¢x*"], 


where ¢»’ is the slope of the ¢ curve at the origin, 
which we have denoted by —B, and ¢y is the 
value of @ at the edge of the sphere. For the 
kinetic energy, we that the maximum 
kinetic energy at any point is e(V—Z), and 
that according to the Fermi statistics the mean 
kinetic energy is 3/5 of this. Weighting the mean 
kinetic energy at each point by the charge 
density of electrons at that point and integrating 
over the volume, we obtain the total kinetic 
energy, which is 


K.E. = — (3/7)Zey[ do’ — (4/5) X"*ox*? ]. 


note 


The potential, kinetic and total energy are 
plotted in Fig. 3, as functions of X. At infinite 
separation, where ¢y is zero, the potential energy 
becomes —(6/7)BoZey, the kinetic energy is 
(3/7) BoZey, evidently verifying the result of the 
virial theorem that the potential energy should 
be minus twice the kinetic energy. These limiting 
values of potential, kinetic and total energy are 
subtracted from the curves of Fig. 3, so that they 
really represent changes in energy on compres- 
sion. We see that the total energy increases 
continuously with decreasing X, with no mini- 





_*N. F. Mott, Proc. Phys. Soc. 46, 680 (1934); N. H. 
Frank, Phys. Rev. 47, 282 (1935). 
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Fic. 3. Kinetic, potential and total energies as function 
of lattice spacings X, Thomas-Fermi method. The quanti- 
ties plotted, K, Pand E, are in units of (3/7)Zey, and repre- 
sent differences between the corresponding energies at 
spacing X and the values of the isolated atom. 
































mum, so that this model cannot explain the 
cohesion of metals. The increase of kinetic 
energy with decreasing X, because of the 
adiabatic compression of the Fermi gas, is partly 
but not wholly compensated by the decrease of 
potential energy, arising because the electrons 
on the average are closer to the nucleus in the 
compressed state. 

In the general case, for arbitrary X, the kinetic 
and potential energies are related through the 
virial theorem,’ which for a solid in which all 
forces are derived from the Coulomb law, takes 
the form K.E.+1/2P.E.=3/2p0, where p is the 
pressure, v the volume. For the Thomas-Fermi 
method, Fock has shown in general that this 
theorem must apply, and we can easily check it 
in the present case. Thus we substitute in the 
expression above the values of kinetic and 
potential energies already derived, and compute 
pv in that way. Next we find the total energy as 
a function of X, differentiate to get dE/dX and 
from that find dE/dv, which must be equal — p. 


*V. Fock, Physik. Zeits. Sowjetunion 1, 747 (1932); 
J. C. Slater, J. Chem. Phys. 1, 687 (1933); H. Hellmann, 
Zeits. f. Physik 85, 180 (1933). 
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Comparing, and going through considerable 
mathematical manipulation, it can be shown 
that the two expressions for pressure are equal. 
By either method we have 


po=(2/15)ZeyX"ox*”, 


Since we have used the energy per atom, the 
volume in question is that associated with an 
atom, or (4/3)2(uX)', so that 


p= {(2/15)ZeyX"*ox*"} /{ (4/3) r(uX)*}. 


This value has a simple interpretation: it is 
simply the gas pressure exerted by the electrons 
on the wall of the sphere. This should be given 
according to kinetic theory by p=%(N/v)K.E., 
where N/v is the number of electrons per unit 
volume at the surface of the sphere, K.E. is 
their mean kinetic energy. The number per unit 
volume at any point can be found from the 
density which enters into the formulation of the 
Thomas-Fermi method, and in our present 
notation it is 


N/v= (§2(x@)*"} /{ (4/3) #(ux)*} 


The mean kinetic energy of the electrons at any 
point is fey¢/x. Substituting x =X, and putting 
these values into the formula for p, we immedi- 
ately verify the statement as to the interpreta- 
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tion of the pressure. Since the pressure is that 
of a perfect Fermi gas, it is obvious that no 
cohesive forces are found in this model. Such 
forces could come only from electrostatic attrac- 
tion of one atom for its neighbors, and that is 
impossible with the uncharged spherical atom 
which we have considered. 

A considerable improvement over the Thomas- 
Fermi method can be attained by introducing 
the effect of exchange, as Dirac has done, and as 
Brillouin’ describes. The principle of the method 
can best be described in terms of the Fock® 
equation. These equations can be written 


(— (h?/8x*m)v?—e( Vi(x)— E;)) u(x) =0 


where u,;(x) is the wave function corresponding 
to the ith state of an electron, so that the whole 
wave function is made of a determinant of 
functions u;(x,), and —eE; is the corresponding 
one electron energy. Here the potential V; is 
different for each stationary state, and is given by 


V(x) = { Coie, x’)dv’/|r—r'| ], 


where p;(x, x’) is the effective charge density at 
x’ of all electrons but the one we are considering, 
when that one is at x, and is in the ith stationary 
state. Analytically, p;(x, x’)=charge density of 
nuclei 


144° (2x ay (x’)u s(x) ual x)— un" (x! )u,(x ‘ues (xe) ue) 





— a 


The latter term, involving the summation, is the 
charge density of other electrons, and consists of 
two parts. The first, which can be rewritten 
—e> puy*(x’)u,(x’), is simply the density of all 
electrons including the one we are considering. 
It is this density which, added to the density of 
nuclei, we identified with the density p in the 
Thomas-Fermi method, so that that method 
corresponds to neglecting the last term above, 
which can be rewritten e>- ,t,*(x’)1u;(x’)uy(x)/ 
u,;(x). Remembering the orthogonality of the u's 
in the Fock method, this term, the so-called 
exchange term, can be immediately shown to 
represent a charge of total amount e, so that the 
density p;(x, x”) is that of the nuclei and N—1 
electrons, if there are N electrons in the problem. 


*(x) u(x) 





The correction w hich we hewe 1 ne neglected in the 
Thomas-Fermi method, in other words, arises 
from the fact that an electron exerts no forces 
on itself, only on other electrons. 

If now we assume a perfect gas of free elec- 
trons, obeying Fermi statistics in a field free 
space, it has been shown’ that we can compute 
the charge density p;(x, x’), and consequently the 
potential V,;(x) acting on an electron of any 
arbitrary momentum (corresponding to the 


* V. Fock, Zeits. f. Physik 61, 126 (1930). For a new dis- 
cussion of these equations see L. Brillouin, Les Champs 
“sel f-consistents” de Hartree et de Fock, Actualités scienti- 
fiques et industrielles, Hermann, Paris, No. 159 (1934). 

7See P. A. M. Dirac, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 26, 376 
(1930), and particularly Brillouin, L’Atome de Thomas- 
Fermi, quoted above. 
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quantum number 7). The charge of one electron 
which must be removed from p to get p; proves 
to be localized about the point x with spherical 
symmetry. The linear dimension of the sphere 
from which the charge e is removed is a function 
of the density of the electron gas, if it is com- 
pressed, changing proportionally to the linear 
dimension of the sample of gas. The correction 
to the potential on account of this removed 
charge can be shown to be 4eP/h F(p/P), where 
P is the maximum momentum of the electrons 
in the gas, » the momentum of the electron in 
question, and 


F(n) =$+[(1—n°)/4n] log ((1+n)/|1—n| ], 


where »=)/P. Now the Thomas-Fermi method 
consists essentially of assuming that the electrons 
at any point within the system can be treated as 
a small part of an infinite perfect gas of free 
electrons of the same maximum kinetic energy. 
Hence it is a reasonable extension of this method 
to assume that the correction above, which is 
strictly correct only for a field-free gas where P 
is independent of position, can be applied in 
general by making P the appropriate function 
of position. This is the essence of the method 
which can be called the Thomas-Fermi-Dirac 
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Now let us apply the correction we have just 
discussed to the Thomas-Fermi method. In phase 
space, we assume as before that the number of 
electrons per unit volume is 2/h* within a certain 
energy surface —eEK», zero outside this energy 
surface. At any point of the coordinate space, 
the electrons will fill a sphere in momentum 
space, the momentum of the fastest electron 
being P. This fastest electron, corresponding to 
n=1 in the expression above, will be in a po- 
tential field equal to the potential of all charges, 
corrected by the exchange term for »=1. If we 
call the uncorrected potential Vo, and if we note 
that F(1)=4, then the potential Vp» appropriate 
for this fastest electron is Vp= Vo+2eP/h. The 
kinetic energy of this electron is —e(Z)— Vp) 
= —e(Ey—Vo—2eP/h), and of course equals 
P*/2m. Equating these, we have the quadratic 
P?/2m—2éP/h+e(E,— Vo) =0, whose solution is 
P=2e?m/h+ (4e*m®/h?+2em(Vo—Eo))"*, where 
the positive sign for the square root must be 
chosen to agree with the Thomas-Fermi case. 
The charge density is again —8reP*/3h', to be 
expressed in terms of the revised formula for P. 
As before, we apply Poisson's equation, stating 
that the Laplacian of the potential Vo of all 
charge should equal —4x times the density of 
charge, so that 
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As changes of variables, we introduce r=yux as 
before, and let V)>— Ey) +2me'*/h?=yy/x, where > 
is as before. We also introduce d = (3 /32x*)'/8Z-2/8 
=0.211783Z-*'*. In terms of these, the equation 
becomes y”’ =x(d+y'?/x"*)8, which differs from 
the Thomas-Fermi equation by the term d. On 
closer examination, the boundary conditions 
prove to be, as before, ¥(0)=1, and yx’ =yx/X, 
the latter defining the radius u4X of the sphere 
which contains Z electrons. 

Integration of the equation above has been 
carried out as for the Thomas-Fermi problem, 
expanding in series for small values of x, and 
integrating numerically from there out. Calcu- 
lations have been made for three different values 
of d, corresponding to Li, Z=3, Na, Z=11, and 


4e‘m? 
+| 


1/2, 3 
+2em(Vo— Eo) | . 











Cu, Z=29, as well as for d=0, the Thomas- 
Fermi case. In each of these three cases, a 
number of initial slopes were chosen, and curves 
computed for each of them. For each value of d, 
there is a particular value of the initial slope, 
— By, for which the y curve is tangent to the x 
axis. For the Thomas-Fermi case, this tangency 
is for infinite x, but for the general case it comes 
at a finite value of x. Brillouin has tried to 
connect these solutions with the neutral atoms, 
assuming that the charge density was given by 
the relations we have used out to the point of 
tangency, at which point the nuclear charge is 
just neutralized by the electrons, and assuming 
the charge density and field to be zero from 
there out. This does not seem a particularly 
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satisfactory suggestion, for it involves a discon- 
tinuity of charge density at the sphere. The 
charge density is proportional to y’’/x, and as 
we see this attains its minimum value, d*, when 
y is zero, and can never fall to zero. We prefer 
to consider, as Dirac did in his original paper 
on the subject, that the Thomas-Fermi-Dirac 
method is not applicable to neutral atoms with- 
out modification. We should interpret the solu- 
tion of initial slope — By, which becomes tangent 
to the axis at distance Xo, simply as the solution 
of the metallic problem in which the radius of 
the cell equals X». For any radius larger than Xp, 
the method does not provide a solution. It is 
fortunate, however, that X> is much larger than 
the interatomic distance, except for the lightest 
atoms, so that this limitation is not of practical 
importance. Unfortunately for large radii the 
numerical integration is very sensitive to small 
errors, as well as to small changes in the initial 
slope, so that even approximately accurate 
values of Xo have not been obtained, except for 
the case of Li. Here Xo is in the neighborhood 
of 6, only slightly larger than the normal value 
of x in the metal. For heavier atoms, Xo is much 
larger than 6, but its value cannot be accurately 
stated. The values of By as function of d, how- 
ever, can be found within narrow limits, and the 
curve is plotted in Fig. 4. It is practically a 
straight line, and should be useful for starting 
integrations for other atoms. For values of B 
less numerically than Bo, the boundary condition 
vx’ =y¥x/X can be satisfied for a value of X 
smaller than Xo, so that these values correspond 
to states of the metal more compressed than the 
limiting case Xp». In Fig. 5 these curves of y 
against x are given, for Cu, for a number of 
values of B, again accurately to scale. 

From y¥, we can calculate the charge density, 
and by the equation already given find V)— EF, 
and Vp—£>. A convenient choice of Ey is made 
as follows. Since we cannot solve the problem 
of the isolated atom, we choose the case of 
maximum radius, X =X», as a standard, and 
demand that V, in the neighborhood of the 
nucleus have the same value for any X that it 
has for X =X». For X =X, at the edge of the 
sphere, we have 


v= (x/¥)( Vo— Eot+ 2me*/h*?) =0. 
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Fic. 4. Initial slopes Bo, in Thomas-Fermi-Dirac 
method; for solutions where ¥ curves are tangent to x axis, 


as function of d; parameter depending on atomic number. 


The four points plotted are as follows: 


atom Z d B 
Thomas-Fermi 0 1.58808 
Cu 29 0.022437 1.6225 
Na i! 0.042818 1.6536 
Li 3 0.101815 1.7427 


Let us determine FE, by assuming that in this 
case Vo=0 at the edge of the sphere, giving 
Eo =2me*/h?=yd?. Now near the nucleus for 
X=Xo, we have ~Y=1—Box+---, where By is 
given in Fig. 4. Thus we have ))>=y/x—Boy::-. 
Next, for an arbitrary X, we have V)— > 
+2e*m/h®?=y7/x—By---. To make this agree 
with the limiting case, we must have Eo = 2me*/h? 
+(B—By)y. Making this choice of EF, the 
potential is definitely determined, and in Fig. 6 
we plot curves of Vo, Vp and Eo, as functions of 
X, similar to the Thomas-Fermi curves of Fig. 2. 
Qualitatively the curves resemble those of Fig. 2, 
and it is seen that V, closely resembles the V of 
Fig. 2. The potential energy —e Vp of an electron, 
however, is decidedly lower on account of 
exchange than with the original Thomas-Fermi 
method, and as a result the exchange leads to a 
tighter binding. 

To find the total energy, and the potential 
and kinetic energies, with the Thomas-Fermi- 
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Fic. 5. Thomas-Fermi- Dirac function y as function of x, for 
Cu, Z=29. Table of X as function of B. 


Dirac method, we proceed much as in the 
Thomas-Fermi method. The problem is compli- 
cated, however, by the fact that the electron of 
momentum p moves in a potential V,= Vo 
+4eP/h F(p/P), which is a function of p. Ata 
point of space where V, has a particular value, 
the density of electronic charge connected with 
electrons with momentum between p and p+dp 
is equal to —(8rep’/h*)dp if pis less than P, zero 
if p is greater than P, where P is the root of the 
quadratic written above. For the potential 
energy of interaction between electrons, instead 
of the simple expression } / p, Vdv of the Thomas- 
Fermi method, we must multiply the charge 
density for each value of p by the corresponding 
value of V,, and integrate over p, as well as 
over v. In this way we obtain 


if pveiors { f (—Sxep? ‘h®)(4eP /h) F(p/P)dpdo, 


where the integration with respect to p is from 
0 to P. Carrying out the integration over p, the 


result is 
sf ». V odv—4 re’, ht | Pra. 
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Fic. 6. Uncorrected potential — Vo/y (full lines), and 
potential acting on an electron — Vp/+y (dotted lines), for 
Thomas-Fermi-Dirac method, for several lattice spacings. 
Line AA represents the maximum potential barrier of the 
potential acting on an electron. CC represents the maximum 
total energy dt a electron, — Eo/y. 


The total potential energy is the sum of these 
terms, and 4ZeVo, where Vo is the value of the 
potential due to the electrons, at the nucleus. 
In contrast to the Thomas-Fermi method, no 
method has been found for carrying out all the 
integrations explicitly in terms of the values of 
known quantities at x=0 and «=X. Instead, 
most of the integration must Le performed 
numerically. 

The kinetic energy of an electron of momentum 
p is p?/2m, as with the Thomas-Fermi case, and 
the mean kinetic energy at a given point of 
space is }P?/2m. To get the total kinetic energy, 
we multiply this by the number of electrons 
per unit volume, and integrate over all space. 
As with the potential energy, the integrals have 
not all been evaluated, and some had to be 
computed by numerical integration, so that it is 
not worth while to give the details of the inte- 
gration. In Fig. 7 we give the total energy as 
function of X for Cu. In comparison with the 
Thomas-Fermi method, the effect of including 
exchange is to lower the total energy decidedly. 
It is still not lowered enough, however, to give a 
minimum, but the energy is practically constant 
within the error of the calculation in the neigh- 
borhood of the observed distance of separation.* 
It is to be noted, however, that Wigner and 
Seitz? have found that a considerable part of 
the cohesive energy of sodium comes from the 


*In the earlier paper (reference 1, p. 234) it was stated 
that approximate calculations appeared to give a minimum 
in the curve. This is not verified in more accurate compu- 
tations. . 
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Fic. 7. Total energy, in units of —Zey, as function of X, for 
Cu, Z=29, Thomas-Fermi-Dirac method. 


correlation energy between electrons of opposite 
spin, a feature which the Fock and Thomas- 
Fermi-Dirac methods neglect, so that we could 
not expect to get nearly as low an energy as is 
observed. 

The virial theorem, as far as the writers are 
aware, has not been discussed in general for the 
Thomas-Fermi-Dirac model, and since we have 
not obtained analytical forms for the kinetic 
and potential energies, it has not been possible 
to verify it analytically in the present case. 
However, we have computed pv both from the 
virial method and from the slope of the total 
energy curve, and the two values agree within 
the error of the numerical calculation, so that 
we infer that the theorem holds in the present 
case. The pressure is quite different in physical 
interpretation from what it was in the Thomas- 
Fermi method. There, as we have pointed out, 
it is the perfect gas pressure of the electrons 
striking the boundary of the sphere. Here, a 
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larger density of free electrons is allowed at the 
surface of the sphere than in the Thomas-Fermi 
case, so that their pressure as a perfect gas would 
be greater than before. The exchange, however, 
gives a negative term in the potential and the 
total energy, which becomes greater numerically 
as the metal is compressed. Thus it gives rise to 
an attraction, and negative pressure, which just 
result in zero pressure. If our model were 
sufficiently good to give the cohesive effect, this 
attraction would slightly outweigh the repulsive 
effect of the gas pressure. 

From the foregoing discussion we see that 
neither the Thomas-Fermi nor the Thomas- 
Fermi-Dirac method as applied to metals gives 
results of sufficient accuracy to use for investi- 
gating the energy in the neighborhood of equi- 
librium. On the other hand, the potential field, 
momentum distribution, and various other fea- 
tures promise to be of decided value as first 
approximations in more accurate treatments of 
the metals. One further field in which the method 
might be advantageous is in investigating the 
limiting behavior of matter under high pressure, 
as it is found particularly in astrophysics. 
Stellar material, either at low temperature and 
very high density as in the dense stars, or at 
high temperature and more normal density, as 
in hot stars, could be approximated as in the 
present paper, and a much better approximation 
to the equation of the state could be found than 
has been so far obtained. 
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Prompt publication of brief reports of important 
discoveries in physics may be secured by addressing 
them to this department. Closing dates for this 
department are, for the first issue of the month, the 


The Symmetric C — D Bond Vibration in Heavy Acetylene 


In the study of the Raman spectrum of C,D, carried out 
in this laboratory we have reported' the acetylene bond 
frequency in heavy acetylene. By prolonged exposure we 
have succeeded in finding the other symmetrical valency 
frequency. The results are given in Table I. The calculated 








Taste I. 
CoH: C:Dr— 
Vibration obs. calc obs 
. } 1975 1757 1762 
‘ . 7 2678 2700 





values were obtained from the two-constant formula of 
Mecke.* The force constants used were: 


Ke ie Ke_p = 5.868 X 105 
Koec = 15.49 X 105. 


Since our first note' on the subject appeared Sutherland* 
and Morino‘ have made similar calculations on the basis 
of our experimental results. 
GEORGE GLOCKLER 
CHARLES E. MORRELL 
School of Chemistry, 
University of Minnesota, 
March 6, 1935. 
1 Glockler and Davis, Phys. Rev. 46, 535 (1934). 
2R. Mecke, Zeits. f. Physik 64, 173 (1930). 


*G. B. B. M. Sutherland, Nature 134, 775 (1934). 
*Y. Morino, Sci. Pap. Inst. Phys. Chem. Res. 25, 232 (1934). 


High Energy Formulae 


In a recent paper in the Physical Review, Oppenheimer’ 
discusses the validity of the theoretical formulae for the 
production of x-radiation, and the production of ionization, 
by high energy electrons, energy tmc* >>mc*. He refers to 
previous discussions of the radiative formula by Weiz- 
saeker* and by the writer.* These authors pointed out that 
in a system S’, in which the radiating electron is initially 
at rest, a resolution of the perturbing field of the nucleus 
into Fourier components shows that the quantum me- 
chanics involved in the derivation of the radiative formula 
may be reduced to the quantum mechanics of the scatter- 
ing, by a stationary electron, of radiation of frequency of 
the order of mc*/h and less, however big — may be. The 
new point which Oppenheimer claims to make is that 
though the scattering of such frequencies is undoubtedly 
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twentieth of the preceding month; for the second 
issue, the fifth of the month. The Board of Editors 
does not hold itself responsible for the opinions 
expressed by the correspondents. 


correctly given by quantum mechanics there is, on theo- 
retical grounds, still a possibility that the radiative formula 
is not correct. Such a possibility was however clearly 
recognized in the earlier discussion of the problem by the 
writer, and for essentially the same reasons as those put 
forward by Oppenheimer, viz., the possible inapplicability 
of the Lorentz expression, F=(E+(H-v))e, for the force 
on an electron when the external field is so contracted by 
the Lorentz effect that its scale of variation d is of the 
order of, or less than, the electron radius ¢=¢*/me*. In 
fact Oppenheimer'’s statement that under these conditions 
the force on an electron cannot be taken as the sum of the 
forces exerted by the separate Fourier components of the 
field, is practically equivalent to the statement in the 
writer's note that it is “the Fourier spectrum of the force 
on an electron that should be considered in the Fourier 
analysis method and not the Fourier spectrum of the field 
at a point.’”* 

The extent to which the radiative effect and the ioniza- 
tion are contributed to by collision with d<e, impact 
parameter p < fe, is considered at length in Oppenheimer's 
paper, and was also discussed in the writer's previous note. 
In both discussions it is found that, while leaving out 
such collisions appreciably reduces the radiative effect for 
electrons with energy of the order of 3.10* volts (thus 
affording a possible explanation of Anderson's experimental 
results),*: * it little affects the primary ionization even for 
electrons of 10*-10" volts energy. If therefore the high 
energy particles of cosmic radiation are electrons the 
difficulty of accounting for their observed ionization, 
previously emphasized by the writer, still remains. 

In view of the observed failure of the quantum-me- 
chanical radiative formula for high energy electrons, it is 
of interest to consider the scattering of such electrons, 
since this also concerns collisions with an atomic nucleus. 
In fact for the scattering by a lead plate about ¢ cm thick 
(as in Anderson's experiment)* the relative contributions 
of different parts of the nuclear field to the scattering is 
very much the same as for the radiative effect. In both 
cases the effective part of the nuclear field extends from 
about A/mc’ to the shielding radius 137Z~"A/mc. This is 
so because the scattering is multiple. As regards the 
magnitude of the scattering we find, using Mott's rela- 
tivistic formula, that the average projection on a plane of 
the resultant deflection produced by a plate containing » 
atoms per cm*, atomic number Z, is 


6 = (2n' *Ze* /tmc*) (log 2xnZ*!*(h/mc)*)*"*. 


This formula accounts satisfactorily for the observed 
deflection of 10*-3.10* volt electrons by lead,* and does 
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not appear to give too big an effect. This contrasts with 
the radiative effect where the observations® indicate that 
for 10*-3.10* volt electrons the theoretical value is too 
big by at least a factor of 2. The data are, however, not 
sufficient to enable us to say definitely that the scattering 
formula holds where the radiative formula fails, though 
such a conclusion would seem to be corroborated by the 
observations of Anderson and Neddermeyer® on the 
production of secondary electrons by high energy cosmic 
particles (assuming the latter to be electrons). Such a 
result would mean that when an electron is subjected to 
the field of a moving nucleus the effective intensity of the 
components of the perturbing force with frequencies of 
the order of mc*/h is less than that required by existing 
theory, while the intensity of the components which 
determine the scattering, vis., those with infinitely small 
frequencies, is correctly given. Since the frequency mc*/h 
has no special significance in classical theory this would be 
difficult to interpret on a classical basis. 
E. J. WmLiaMs 
Physics Laboratory, 
Manchester, 
February 16, 1935. 


ae, Phys. Rev. 47, 44 (1935). 
*? Weizsaecker, Zeits. f. Physik 88, 612 (1934). 

+ Williams, Phys. Rev. 45, 729 (1934). 

4 This statement was meant merely as an indicator of the nature of 
the possible failure of the Fourier analysis treatment, and not necessarily 
as a practicable procedure. There is a difficulty that while in classical 
theory we can under these conditions give a definite meaning to the 
force as acceleration divided by ordinary electron mass, this is not 
possible in quantum theory because of the different reaction of the 
electron in different collisions. 

* Anderson, Phys. Rev. 44, 406 (1933). 

Pe eee and Neddermeyer, International Conf. on Phys., London, 

7 In the case of scattering the general expression for the lower limit 
is A/mc0’, where @ is such that an electron traversing the plate suffers 
on the average one collision in which it is deflected through more 
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Induced Ultraviolet Fluorescence and Its Release by 
Visible Light 

In the course of investigations on the detection of in- 
duced radioactivity and of extremely weak ultraviolet 
radiation we have recently observed that the ultraviolet 
fluorescence of certain substances following their exposure 
to and their removal from roentgen or gamma-irradiation 
persists for unexpectedly long periods of time. This ultra- 
violet fluorescence, furthermore, is conspicuously increased 
if the irradiated compounds be exposed to visible light. 
This is in agreement with an observation made by W. 
Kudrjawzewa.' 

Of twenty-five compounds we have thus far examined 
sodium chloride, potassium chloride, rocksalt and fluorite 
crystals exhibit these effects most clearly. Impurities 
inhibit, but previously repeated recrystallization facilitates 
the subsequent induction of ‘ultraviolet fluorescence. 
Heating the crystals impairs their fluorescence which, 
indeed, is completely stopped by dissolving the compounds 
in distilled water. 

A photoelectric Geiger-Miiller-counter tube equipped 
with a cadmium electrode and a quartz window has been 
used for measuring the ultraviolet fluorescence. This 
counter is very sensitive to ultraviolet radiation and 
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hardly responds to visible light. The ultraviolet light has 
also been registered by means of the darkening produced 
on Eastman hypersensitive panchromatic dry plates. 

The fluorescent effects described have been elicited in 
the following way: Samples of crystals were exposed to 
radon (100 millicuries, 14 mm brass filter, close distance) 
or to roentgen rays (200 kv, cardboard filter, 40 cm focal 
distance, 25 r/min.) for periods of time ranging from a 
few seconds to ten hours. A few particles thus irradiated 
cause discharges in the Geiger counter; in general, the 
number of counts is proportional to the intensity and to 
the duration of the primary irradiation; but, in each case, 
it is found that illumination by visible light at once results 
in a tremendous increase of the counts. Thus, samples 
primarily irradiated for only a few seconds may require 
the stimulus of visible light before their acquired property 
of ultraviolet fluorescence becomes demonstrable with the 
counter. On the other hand, samples irradiated for several 
hours produce counter discharges in the dark even though 
they be removed from the counter window by as much as 
one meter. In this case, illumination by visible light so 
greatly increases the number of counts that satisfactory 
observations can only be made by placing the irradiated 
substance several meters from the window. 

The counter discharges are completely stopped when a 
thin glass plate, 0.2 mm thick, is interposed between the 
material and the counter window. Spectrographic examina- 
tion by means of a Leiss quartz monochromator in the 
case of sodium chloride, shows that the emitted radiation 
has one maximum in the neighborhood of 2450A. This 
agrees with Kudrjawzewa’'s' findings and is also of interest 
because J. O. Perrine? demonstrated that sodium chloride 
fluoresces in this same region as long as the substance is 
directly exposed to roentgen rays. 

The ultraviolet fluorescence subsequent to primary 
gamma or roentgen irradiation, undergoes decay, very 
likely of the exponential type. The half-life of induced 
ultraviolet fluorescence ranges from a few minutes to 
many days depending upon the intensity and duration of 
exposure to the primary source of irradiation. The half- 
life, furthermore, is shortened if the substance is illumi- 
nated by visible light, which, if sufficiently intense, com- 
pletely stops the emission of ultraviolet light, although the 
latter may again be detected after the substance has been 
allowed to rest in the dark. 

The response to visible light is, moreover, characterized 
by lag, which increases as decay progresses. There is almost 
no measurable lag following either the onset or the cessation 
of visible illumination during the early life of induced ultra- 
violet fluorescence. But, lag in both respects becomes more 
prominent as time, measured from the moment at which 
the substance is removed from exposure to the primary 


radiation, continues to elapse. 
Otto GLASSER 


I. E. BEASLEY 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 12, 1935. 


1W. Kudrjawzewa, Zeits. f. Physik 90, 489 (1934). 
2? J. O. Perrine, Phys. Rev. 22, 48 (1923). 
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Resonance Interaction Between Deuterons and 
Alpha-Particles 


In a recent paper before the American Physical Society’ 
we have presented some of the results of experiments on 
the scattering of alpha-particles by deuterium which show 
that the non-Coulombian field between the particles is 
confined to smaller distances of separation than it is in 
the case of scattering by hydrogen. A continuation of 
these experiments in which we investigated the precise 
nature of the anomalous scattering for low energies (at 
which the deviation from Coulomb scattering first becomes 
effective) shows an important difference from the scattering 
by protons. We suggest that this difference is due to a 
resonance interaction similar to those already established 
in disintegration experiments on heavier elements. 

The experiments to be described consist in bombarding 
a thin layer of Ca(OD), by alpha-particles whose range 
(and hence energy) can be varied by varying the pressure 
of gas (oxygen) between a polonium source and the target. 
The recoil deuterons emitted in directions close to that of 
the impinging alpha-particles are counted by means of a 
proportional Geiger counter. The results of bombarding 
an annular target covered first with a thin layer of Ca(OD)s» 
and later with vaseline (containing ordinary hydrogen) 
under identical geometrical conditions are shown in Fig. 1 
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which is typical of numerous similar runs. For short alpha- 
particle ranges both curves show a falling yield, which is 
expected according to the classical theory, and both show 
a considerable increase for greater ranges, corresponding 
to anomalous scattering. The curve for protons rises 
smoothly in the way found by Chadwick and Bieler,’ 
while that for deuterons rises more sharply, drops slightly 
and rises rapidly as the range of the alpha-particle in- 
creases. 

According to Mott's theoretical treatment* the existence 
of an energy level in the composite nucleus (such as gives 
peaks in disintegration yield curves for elements like Be, 
N, Mg, Al) should cause a rise and fall in the yield of 
scattered alpha-particles. For light nuclei the effect is 
marked, depending on the quantity (137/2Z)(v/c) (where 
v is the velocity of the alpha-particle) while for nuclei 
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such as aluminum it would require extremely careful 
counting to be detected. 

If we suppose that the incident alpha-particle in these 
experiments has an energy equal to that of a level in the 
sLi* nucleus then an anomalous rise and fall would be 
expected, as we find it. The fact that the fall does not 
occur as markedly as the rise is due to the circumstance 
that anomalous scattering is taking place independently, 
so that a rise is superposed on the decreasing resonance 
yield. A similar superposition is apparent in the dis- 
integration of beryllium by alpha-particles.* 

In the case of hydrogen a resonance effect of the type 
here described is unlikely because it would imply the 
existence of a combination like ;Li* whose ratio of charge 
to mass is too great for stability. 

The energy of the alpha-particles at resonance is 4.9 
x 10~* erg or 3.1 MEV. The present example appears to 
be the first instance of a resonance effect observed in 
alpha-particle scattering. 

Our thanks are due to Dr. L. R. Hafstad for preparing 
the Po-source, and to Drs. Burnam and West for providing 
the radon tubes. 

E. PotLarp* 
H. MARGENAU 
Yale University, 
March 14, 1935. 

1 New York meeting, Feb. 23, 1935. 

2 J. Chadwick and E. S. Bieler, Phil. Mag. 42, 923 (1921). 

+N. F. Mott, Proc. Roy. Soc. A133, 228 (1931). 


4G. Bernadini, Zeits. {. Physik 85, 555 (1933) 
* Sterling Fellow. 


The Abundance Ratio of the Isotopes of Lithium 


The marked divergence existing between the mass 
spectrograph and the optical values for the abundance 
ratio of the isotopes of lithium has made it seem advisable 
to recheck the ratio with the new mass spectrograph and 
improved technique now in use. A previous value of 
Li’?/Li*=12.14+0.4 was obtained,’ while 8.1404 ob- 
served by Ornstein, Vreeswijk and Wolfsohn* from the 
intensity of the resonance line \=6708A is perhaps the 
best of the optical values. 

The new mass spectrograph was of the 180° focusing 
type with a 4 cm radius. It was operated at a pressure of 
about 3x10-* mm as recorded by an ionization ma- 
nometer. The filament slit was 0.22 3.0 mm and the 
collector slit 0.775 mm. The resolved current was read 
with an FP-54 balanced circuit hook-up. 

The lithium source was coated on a platinum disk 2 mm 
in diameter spot-welded to a tungsten filament. The disk 
was placed in the center of the opening of a nickel washer 
1.5 cm in diameter with a 3.5 mm opening; both were 
maintained at a constant potential of 1080 volts positive 
to the filament slit. 

A typical resolution curve is shown in Fig. 1. The peaks 
were flat topped and the resolution was complete, the 
peaks being separated by nearly five times their base 
width. 
































of heating; during this process the Lit emission showed 
definite signs of fatigue. 

The results described yield a consistent value of Li’/Li® 
= 11.60+0.06, which is materially higher than that ob- 
tained by optical means. 

Insofar as can be told the abundance ratio remains 
constant for crystalline emitters until heated to near the 
fusion temperature where an isotope effect of free evapora- 
tion is detectable, the lighter isotope then being emitted 
more readily than the heavy. The effect of free diffusion 
appears more evident in the impregnated platinum, an 
appreciable separation of the isotopes being obtained on 
prolonged heating. 
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The results obtained with two different samples of 
lithium aluminum silicate tested under widely different 
conditions as to temperature, thickness of coating, and 
periods of heating are shown in Table I. 


Taste |. Abundance ratios Li’/Lé*. 








Average 
No. No. of check Average ratio deviation 
A 19 11.65 0.09 
B 3 11.52 0.06 
G 6 11.62 0.06 
D 6 11.59 0.07 
E 26 11.55 0.05 
F 4 11.60 0.02 


Average 11.60 +0.06 


Experiment £ represents a series of checks made with 
one filament in which the coating was heated to near 
whiteness for three consecutive periods of 1 hour each. 
No appreciable change in the ratio was observed. After 
the results in experiment F had been obtained the filament 
was heated to near the fusion temperature of the silicate 
for 2 hours; the average of 10 check runs was then 12.20 
+0.1, while an additional heating period of 1 hour raised 
the ratio to 12.47+0.1. 

Results obtained with the platinum disk from which 
the lithium aluminum silicate had been carefully scraped 
and washed after the experiments described in Table | 
had been made are shown in Table II. The platinum thus 
contaminated with lithium is an excellent low temperature 
emitter of positive ions. 

Runs A and B were taken at temperatures just above 
redness. C was made after filament A had been heated to 
bright redness for 1/2 hour. D was taken after B had been 
heated a similar period and E after an additional 1} hour 


TABLE II. Abundance ratios Li?/Li* from cleaned Pi disk contaminated 
wth lithium. 














Average 
No. No. of checks Average ratio deviation 
A 5 11.63 0.09 
B 5 11.55 0.02 
Cc 13 12.74 0.11 
D 13 12.90 0.10 
E 13.88 0.09 








A. KEITH BREWER 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
March 16, 1935. 


1 Brewer and Kueck, Phys. Rev. 46, 894 (1934) 
? Ornstein, Vreeswijk and Wolfsohn, Physica 1, 53 (1934) 


Shower Groups in the Cosmic Radiation 


In a recent letter’ on transition effects, reference was 
made to observations on showers. These were recorded as 
sharp jumps superimposed on the photographic trace of the 
steady ionization current produced in a small, spherical 
ionization chamber (230 cc volume, 30 atmospheres 
pressure argon). On the time axis each jump corresponded 
to 2.6 seconds, which was the period of the recording 
galvanometer, and could be easily distinguished from 
statistical fluctuations. 

In Table I are recorded the number and rates of occur- 


Taste I. Rates of occurrence of shower groups. Total numbers of showers for each 
group (N) and corresponding rates (N/min.). 


Size of showers in number of rays 
10-14 15-19 20-29 30-39 


>40 Total >20 


Thickness 
of lead 
above 
chamber 
(em) N N/min. N N/min. N N/min. N N/min. N N/min. N N/min. 


Cambridge; barometer 76, magnetic latitude 53 N 
172 0.081 55 0.019 33 0.011 0.004 0.002 47 0.017 
of 82 .071 24 .022 11 .010 005 OOl 17 O16 
003 43 034 


0 a) 5 

0. 5 1 

127 147 .116 39 4.0381 33 026 6 005 4 

3.18 56 «065 18 021 12 OW 5 006 1 O01 18 021 
666 1044 0580 30 O14 27 O18 6 O88 2 OL 35 O17 
9.2 22 030 16 022 7 Ol 2 003 2 001 16 014 
14.3 18 033 10 O18 2 OOF 2 O47 2 OO 6 012 

Huancayo; barometer 51.3; magnetic latitude 1 § 

0 30 0.039 11 0.014 10 0.013 51 0.066 
0.64 4 082 14 026 7 O13 «665 121 

1.27 79 118 22 032 16 .023 117 170 
3.18 32 075 13 0 12 028 57 .133 
6.66 22 059 7 O19 II 029 « «40~=—(.107 
9.2 38 «6.057: «(13 02 11 O17 62 004 
14.3 1 039 #4 Ol 7 O18 26 067 

Cerro de Pasco; barometer 45; magnetic latitude 1 8 

0 44 0.081 9 0.016 13 0.024 66 0.121 
0.64 644 280 29 126 22 .092 115 .498 
1.27 74 «=—.247 S221 O70 23 O77 118 394 
3.18 30 «6.105 18 063 39 090 87 258 
6.66 27 4.089 7 23 15 027 49 .139 
9.2 17 045 8 O14 12 020 37 O79 
14.3 22 49 Ii 02 12 021 45 090 
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rence of the showers for various thicknesses of lead above 
the chamber at the stations indicated. The observed jumps 
were arbitrarily classified according to size into various 
groups. By using the value of 100 ion pairs per cm path 
for air under standard conditions as the specific ionization 
produced by a single ray,*? together with the average 
diameter of the sphere, these groups could be expressed in 
terms of the number of rays passing through the chamber. 
No jumps representing less than 10 rays are included in 
the Cambridge data, and none less than 20 for the South 
American stations. 

The results are plotted in Fig. 1 for the group of 20-30 
rays. The curves all have a‘maximum at about 1 cm lead, 
though there are indications that the maximum shifts to 
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Fic. 1. Shower curves for group of 20-30 rays. 


smaller thicknesses of lead for the higher elevations. 
This maximum becomes increasingly pronounced with 
increasing elevation. The curves for the other groups, 
while not given, are of the same general form, and show 
the same variation in shape with altitude. For the group 
of 20-30 rays for 1.27 cm lead, on which there are the most 
data, the ratios of the rates of occurrence (corrected for 
side shielding by subtracting the value for zero lead above) 
are: Huancayo to Cambridge, 5.0: 1; Cerro de Pasco to 
Cambridge, 11.0: 1. Johnson,’.* from counter observa- 
tions, gives for the same thickness of lead, the ratio 
7.8 : 1 between Cerro de Pasco and Swarthmore, which is 
to be compared with the Cerro de Pasco to Cambridge 
ratio. It has been suggested® that the transition effect may 
be explained in terms of a shower-producing radiation, 
having a much higher equilibrium intensity in air than 
lead. Our data indicate this to be the case, both from the 
form of the curves in Fig. 1, which are of the general shape 
of transition curves, and from the fact that the transition 
difference increases with altitude in approximately the 
same ratio as the showers, namely: Huancayo to Cam- 
bridge, 3.9 : 1; Cerro de Pasco to Cambridge, 7.5 : 1. 
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Taken in conjunction with our ionization data,' the 
showers consisting of more than 10 rays contribute approxi- 
mately 2 percent to the general ionization for 1.27 cm lead 
at Cambridge. As seen from Table I, the rate of occurrence 
increases rapidly with decreasing shower size. Measure- 
ments made on a few traces indicate that this increase 
continues for the groups of still smaller sized showers than 
given in the table. (For 1.27 cm lead at Cambridge, the 
rate for the group of 6-9 rays is 0.40 per min.) Taking 
into account the increasing abundance of the smaller 
showers, one concludes that the shower phenomenon con- 
tributes appreciably to the general radiation. Since the 
showers increase more rapidly with altitude than the 
general radiation, this contribution is of increasing im- 
portance at higher elevation. 

This research was supported in part by grants from the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and the Harvard 
Milton Fund. 

J. C. Srreet anp R. T. Younc 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory, 

Harvard University, 
March 14, 1935. 


1J. C. Street and R. T. Young, Phys. Rev. 46, 823 (1934). 

? J. C. Street and R. H. Woodward, Phys. Rev. 46, 1029 (1934) 
? T. H. Johnson, Phys. Rev. 45, 569 (1934). 

‘T. H. Johnson, Phys. Rev. 47, 318 (1935). 

*C. W. Gilbert, Proc. Roy. Soc. Al44, 559 (1934). 


Collisions of High Energy Protons in Hydrogen 


Since September, 1934, some 250,000 proton (750 kv) 
tracks in hydrogen have been photographed and about 
160 collisions observed. The protons were obtained by 
the apparatus of Lawrence and Livingston,' the apparatus 
being capable of producing a 1.3 MEV proton beam at a 
current of 10-* amp. A Wilson cloud chamber and stereo- 
scopic camera were used to make a study of intimate 
collisions of protons with hydrogen ions. The data, though 
still very meager, are sufficiently at variance with the 
concept of a “‘point-charge” proton to make a brief report 
of interest to theoretical physicists. 

The salient features of the results are as follows: 

1. All collisions technically accurately photographed 
show conservation of energy and momentum. Certainly no 
energy in excess of 20 kv is radiated in any form even for 
collisions of 750 kv. 

2. The total number of scattered protons as a function of 
the energy of the incident proton does not fall off as the 
inverse square of the energy. 

3. The angular distribution of scattered protons does 
not follow Mott's* formula, but is much too large at large 
angle deflection. 

Table I shows the expected and the observed number of 
collisions in a given angular range and energy range. It 
must be again emphasized that such few numbers of 
collisions are represented as to make statistical fluctuations 
quite serious. Of course where identical nuclei are con- 
cerned no angle of scattering greater than 45° should 
appear if one always chooses the angle of deflection of the 
longer tine. . 
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TABLE I. Number of 600-750 kv collisions 





15*-20° 20°-25° 25°-30° 30°-35* 35°-40° 40°-45° 





Angle 


Theoretical! 8.7 3.8 2.1 1. 
Observed 10.5 5.5 0.5 1 





1 
5 





If we accept these results at face value, they indicate a 
serious departure from Coulomb's law for two protons at 
distances of 5 x 10~" cm. These deviations are much larger 
than those to be expected from the theory of the positron, 
and are not to be expected at all on the basis of classical 
electron theory,’ according to which a proton should act 
like a point charge down to 10~'* cm. The present results 
can be accounted for by assuming a Gamow potential 
with radius small compared to the de Broglie wavelength 
of the proton, but more certain and much more detailed 
data are needed to justify any theoretical interpretation. 

The work is being continued with improved technique 


THE EDITOR 

using a Wilson cloud chamber and in addition a new 
electrical counting method is being developed to avoid the 
inevitable paucity of data obtainable from the cloud 
chamber. It is hoped in the near future to submit these 
further results in detail to the Physical Review. 
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